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Beat acres the tongues of dying men 

Enforce attention like deep harmony; 

Where words are scarce, they are 
seldom spent in vain; 

For they breathe truth, that breathe 
their words in pain. 


King Richard I, ii. i. 
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Listen to the Exhartation.of the-Dawnt 
Look. to this Day! 
For itis Life, the very Life of Life. 
¥n ite brief course le. all the : 
Varieties and Realities of-your ‘Existence: ( 
The Bliss-of Growth, - 
‘Fhe Glory of Action, - 
fhe Splendor of Beauty; ‘ 
for Yesterday is but-a Dream, SOS . 
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= And Fomorravy is only a Vision; 
—- But Foday well lived makes 
Every Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 
and every Fomorraw a Vision of Hope. 
ie Look well therefore to this Day! =< Be: 
. Such is the Salutation. of the Dawn. 9 °F 
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FOREWORD 


The writer of these letters was under sentence of death 
when she wrote them. The sentence had been pronounced by 
her Doctor, an intimate friend of hers, to whom, in her trouble, 
she had unburdened her soul. He was an orthodox Christian, 
and he hoped that she would find support and comfort in his 
creed. But her mind was cast in a different mould. The doc- 
trines of orthodox Christianity did not appeal to her. But 
she found support and comfort in a religion of her own—a 
religion which she called Rationalism, though it may be 
doubted if that title was worthy of it—a religion of 
submission to Nature’s laws, of joy in the beauty and glory 
of the world, of trust in human nature, of loving service to 
her fellow-men. The glow which this religion irradiated was 
strong enough to subdue the gloom of approaching death ; 
and even when the shadow of death had enveloped her, her 
soul was cheered and sustained by its own inward light. 

The letters are offered to the public in the hope that they 
may help other souls, when the same shadow begins to fall on 
them, to become “lamps unto themselves.” 

The four children’s names are in order of age:— 

CHARLES, the eldest 
May, 

HENRY, 

BaByY, Joan 
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WORDS IN PAIN 


London, April, 1909. 
Dear Docror, 


But this is not a letter for the Doctor only. I would like 
to say a few words to the keeper of my conscience, or, better 
still, simply to a human being who seems to me to have 
both heart and brains equally developed. 

I want to beg of you, once more, to be truthful to me; to 
treat me as a sensible being, not “a weak-minded woman,” 
which I claim not to be; and just as you would tell your 
man patient that he had better make his arrangements to 
leave (if he asked that question), I want to be told, when 
the time comes. I cannot get my husband to understand 
this, and I blame both you and him for not having trusted 
me enough up to now. These private talks between you 
and him while I wait, I feel like a slight to my common 
sense; besides their worrying effect through the incerti- 
tude they leave in me. I am keen that you should see this 
point, so that another time, in a similar case, you do not 
err again, meaning well. 

On the whole your verdict was not unsatisfactory, but 
was it true? Do understand that it is as necessary that you 
should trust me, as that I should trust you. In return for 
this I promise not to let my thoughts dwell on my illness, 
to keep up my spirits and courage, even ifat times you have 
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to tell me an unpleasant fact. If I feel I can never, and with 
no one, get at the truth, I feel perfectly lost. 

We always fear the unknown. I am not a coward and do 
not fear death, which to me means nothing more than 
sleep, but I cannot become resigned to leave this beautiful 
world with all the treasures it holds for me and for every- 
one who knows how to understand and appreciate them. 

I do not like the idea of dying in the spirit of revolt, 
which is now my chief feeling, but I think that if I have 
time to get accustomed to the idea, I may be wise enough 
to resign myself humbly to the inevitable. I find it more 
worthy, and would like to leave a good example to those I 
love, this being my only understanding of immortality. 
You could help me greatly by showing that you have con- 
fidence in me. Tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner—try 
to understand, please, dear Doctor, and forgive the liberty 
I take with your time and thoughts. 


London, October. 
My DEAR DocrTor, 

Like you I believe in a higher power, but, unlike yours, 
mine is not a kind fatherly one. It is Nature, who with all 
its forces, beauties and necessary evils, rules our destinies 
according to its own irrevocable laws. I can love that 
power for the beauty it has brought into the world, and 
admire it for the strength that makes us understand how 
futile and useless it would be to appeal to it in prayer. But 
towards a kind and fatherly God, who, being almighty, 
prefers to leave us in misery, when by his mere wish he 
could obtain the same end without so much suffering, I 
feel a great revolt and bitterness. Nature makes us know 
that it cannot take into individual consideration the atoms 
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we are, and for her I have no blame; no more than I could 
think of blaming you for having during your walks stepped 
on and killed many a worm (it was a pity the worm hap- 
pened to be under your foot); but if during these walks 
your eyes were resting on the beauties of skies and trees, 
or your mind was solving some difficult problem, was that 
not a nobler occupation than had you walked eyes down- 
wards, intent only on not killing I think that Nature is 
striving towards perfection and that each human being 
has the duty to help towards it by making his life a fit 
example for others and by awaking ideals which will be 
more nearly approached by coming generations. In this 
way life itself offers enough explanation for living; and 
believing our existence to finish with death, we naturally 
make the most of our opportunities. The thought that the 
unfortunate cannot look forward towards a compensation 
(Heaven) should make us all the more helpful and charit- 


able to them. Unable to appeal to a God for help, we find _ 


ourselves dependent only on our own strong will—not to 


overcome misfortune, but to try to bear it as bravely as _ 


possible. Religion having for an end the more perfect and 
moral condition of humanity, I truly think that these ideas 
are as religious as any dogmatic ones. And see how some 
religions teach us to misunderstand Nature, even in its 
grandest manifestations—love and birth. Nature does not 
wish woman to be punished for giving herself in love to a 
man, or the result of that love would not be the most beau- 
not with sin, but with a great load of happiness for imme- 
diate use in his own circle, and a greater store for humanity 
at large, when in later years he has learnt to use his abilities 


to the utmost. 
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I have thought a good deal about these matters this last 
year but find it difficult to put my ideas down, and wonder 
if I have made myself understood. Thank you for trying to 
understand. 

London, November. 
Dear DocrTor, 

I thought of asking you for a permit to write from 
here, but I forgot, and your last, oh so kind, letter to 
me, seemed to contain one. There are a few things 
I must tell you. Ever since our chat I felt that I 
owed it to my Mother’s memory to tell you that she 
was a strong (not strict) religious woman. Although 
none of the dogmatic forms of the Jewish religion were 
kept in our home, we were brought up in the main ideas 
of that creed. When I was fifteen my Mother gave me a 
prayer book in which she had written “Read a prayer every 
evening; unhappy days will make you go to God; may only 
happy ones lead you to him.” This is also what you said, 
but I fear I can neither feel nor understand it. When 
happy I would love to be able to thank God for it, but 
when miserable I feel Ican only turn to my friends for help, 
and I write letters as now. The Talmud advises us to 
choose our friends amongst those that are superior to us, 
probably meaning us to learn from them. I like the idea 
and have tried to follow it. The few friends I have are 
mostly people whom I admire for some qualities in which 
I know myself to be deficient, and a few are good enough 
to say that Iam helping them. 

You say that in my way of thinking I have no ideals 
strong enough to help me. I have the same as you, only 
you find your ideal in a being who lived 2000 years ago, 
and I look for mine in the beings who are going to live 2000 
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years hence (or sooner) and towards whose creating we 
may all help. The constant endeavour to help one another 
toa greater state of perfection (beginning of course by one- 
self) ought to be a strong factor in the ultimate bettering 
of the world. I fear I led you to understand that I am an 
advocate of free love. I am not; but the ideal would be a 
society in which a man and a woman remained true to one 
another, without being compelled thereto by law or re- 
ligion. If there were no more “legitimate” or “illegitimate” 
children, but just children only, one of the greatest evils of 
this world would be removed. I do feel so strongly on this 
point. Watching our own little ones growing in their 
thoughts and with so much kindliness in their little hearts, 
it makes me shudder when I think of what might have 
become of them had they been brought up like so many 
others (as sweet and innocent as they are) for 5/-or 7/6.a 
week, including love. My greatest argument to try new 
ideas and new systems is: see how imperfect 2000 years of 
Christianity have left the world; it is only by trying new 
things that we may have a chance to find something better. 
Excuse me, dear Doctor, for taking up so much of your 
time, and if I should in any way ever hurt your feelings, re- 
member it is quite unintentional and only stupidity. I 
fear you will be unable, and others, too, to help me towards 
recovery, but I would like you always to remember what a 
great moral help you have been to me during a most trying 
time. Death does not frighten me now. I think it is like 
taking chloroform; don’t struggle against it, hold the hand 
ofa friend, and it is not half bad with its promise of rest for 
me and Heaven for you. 
How I wish I could say “God bless you,” and feel it 
would bring you luck! 
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I am starting this letter to you, dear Doctor, without 
quite knowing what it will be about, but I feel certain it 
will do me good. 

Little May always brings up my letters in the morning. 
On Monday, before I had time to open mine, she called 
out “Daddie, look at Mamma smiling; it must be a letter 
from Doctor.” Telling you this is as good as saying thank 
you, isit not ? You will have noticed that I am rather bad 
at hiding my feelings; I find ita waste of energy when those 
feelings are happy, and a smiling face only helps to make 
the world brighter for everyone. 

My energy is all required, and taxed to its utmost just 
now in keeping to myself the sad thoughts that naturally 
will at times crop up in the mind of the most cheery in- 
valid. Nothing makes me feel smaller, more miserable and 
disgusted with myself, than when I have given way to low 
spirits. Is it not a shame that nearly always my good old 
husband comes in for it ? When he is away and busy all 
day, I generally manage to be bright the few hours we 
spend together, but on Saturdays or Sundays I seem to 
realise more fully what a disappointment I must be to him, 
and that makes me very unhappy. To the patient herself 
a long illness like mine, without actual physical suffering, 
is not entirely a misfortune, and after the first year (of 
which no one can realise the mental struggle when we have 
first to give up an active and what we considered a useful 
life) there comes a time of resignation. I have found new 
interests in my books, and perhaps the children will re- 
member me as a more patient and gentle mother than 
would otherwise have been the case. The more I realise 
what a physical wreck I am, the more I am trying to im- 
prove my brain. This may seem to youa woman’s illogical 
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reasoning, for what good can it do me to learn about 
Philip of Spain, Shelley, and The Martyrdom of Man when 
in a few months it may be all finished? I have found it the 
only way to keep bright, and that I want to do as long as I 
possibly can. Our home has always struck our friends as 
being natural and bright, and it must not lose its character 
through my fault. 

On the 25th I am most anxious to go to a meeting at my 
boy’s school, when some questions of education are being 
discussed. Education has always been my great hobby. 

I was greatly amused by my boy explaining to me and 
his little sister that even should I die they would not lose 
me, as they would take my skeleton to Keep in a corner of 
their nursery. 


London, January, 1910. 
DEAR DOCTOR, 

To see the envelope of your letter gave me pleasure; the 
letter itself upset me until I realised that all this was in- 
spired by an over-anxious husband or by my sister. I 
firmly decline having a nurse, as well as having Dr. —— 
calling on me regularly. An old servant who was with me 
six years always undertakes to nurse mein minor ailments; 
I prefer her, and she is a better nurse than the average 
hospital-trained one. My maids are all so good, and only 
too glad to do what is necessary for me when I keep in bed; 
besides Mary, who returned from hospital yesterday, will 
be able to show here what she has learnt in hospital. 

As to Dr.——, he and I get on so well that I shall have no 
difficulty in showing him the bad effect it would have on 
me to give in still more and be a chronic invalid. I shall 
write to my husband to the same effect; we have had dis- 
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cussions on these points ever since I have been ill, and 
whenever he had to leave me, but even the hospital nurses 
used to be on my side. You often have wondered at my 
good spirits and vitality; I account for it simply by my will 
not to consider myself beaten, and by my love and longing 
for fresh air. Also by knowing that I am trusted in trying 
my best to get better. 

If, as you say, I want supervision (which is gute a mis- 
take on your part), I shall lose every interest in the fight 
and, in fact, shall do my very best to let myself drift out of 
life. I have often felt how easily I could make things worse 
in that way, and therefore had just resolved once more to 
be quite hopeful. 

I do hope my letter will satisfy you as to my doing what 
I consider the best for me, and on that point my own judg- 
ment ought to be the surest guide. You say “everything is 
for the best,” don’t you? I turn it into “make the best of 
everything,” and when the time has come, as it may, when 
I shall require a nurse continually, and a doctor to call at 
least once daily to assure me that I am progressingwonder- 
fully, I shall no doubt have come to that state of foolish- 
ness when I would believe him. Iam thankful to say I have 
not got there yet, and that I find some pride in keeping up 
my interests, despite seeing fairly clearly how matters 
stand with me. 

That you have always treated me as a sensible patient 
has had no little share in keeping me confident and to a 
certain point hopeful, and I would like you to realise what 
moral danger there would be in your taking up another 
way of dealing with me. 

My sister has just been in and she tells me that it was all 
her doing—but I cannot tear upmy letter on that account, 
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although you may like me to do so. She agrees with me, so 
matters are settled and my dear old husband will not get 
the blowing up I had intended for him. 

I must apologise for taking up so much of your time, 
but if it is taking away from time you might have spent in 
reading those Daily Mail articles, making bad blood 
between nations, it may be as well to read my letter. I 
blame the Conservatives for creating so much ill-feeling 
between the two nations, and the Liberals for doing the 
same between the classes. Why cannot people live at 
peace with one another, just enjoying good health! But 
what would the poor doctors do then ? 

My boy said to me, “I know one point which makes you 
a Liberal; if Tariff Reform comes in, the poor people will 
all have work and would not then let their little children go 
to be adopted.” I, however, got the assurance from him 
that this same point did not influence him to be a Con- 
servative ! 


I came across a sentence in Middlemarch yesterday 
which said that “if only we were stronger, circumstances 
would not have such a great hold on us,” and I am trying to 
settle my mind to look with equanimity at whatever turn, 
for worse or better, my illness may take. But then Henry 
comes in and says, “Tiss me, Mamma,” or May advises me 
to go on sewing at her blouse, because I told her that I was 
better for doing something; and now nothing more is 
wanted for making each fibre of my body long for re- 
covery, a recovery which would at least enable me to have 
always a smile for my dear ones. 


I spent some hours on the Heath yesterday and came 
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home much comforted, having realised once more how 
every single leaf has helped in the development of a tree, 
and how we cannot help admiring the tree even when we 
think of the thousands of dead leaves. This is my way to 
prevent myself from feeling any bitterness. 


DEAR DOCTOR, 

Is it wise to write, I wonder? I have been wondering at 
a great many things lately, but may now surely give up 
wondering whether I shall ever manage to behave accord- 
ing to the world’s idea of what is correct. My husband 
agrees that very often, in theory, I am right and the world 
is wrong, and again I agree with him that as I cannot 
change the world I should try to change my ideas. This 
has not yet been done, and here I am, witha perfectly good 
conscience, neither ashamed nor sorry for what I have 
done, but wishing to assure you that I had not considered 
your side of the question, and that in future nothing shall 
happen to disturb the good understanding between us. 
How sadly I should feel any falling off in your interest for 
me I can find no words to express. 

So let us shake hands heartily, and as long as I last be 
my friend—my great, all-understanding friend, who will 
help to make my life better, or my death easier. 


My Goop Doctor, 

I am enclosing a cheque on the off chance that you will 
see a poor woman in whom I am interested. . . . I hear she 
has been ill for some years, but seems to have become 
worse lately. If anything can restore her to health we 
should be so glad to help; but if there is not much chance, 
I would rather let her profit by one of the advantages poor 
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people have over us—that they are not simply kept 
alive. 
Iam thinking of you to-day, and hope you will enjoy the 
Blue Bird. You are so good to me, Doctor, and the idea of 
leaving my children in a world where they are likely to 
meet such men, makes the leaving decidedly easier. 


(Sent with a copy of Shelley.) 
My Doctor, 

Please accept this old untidy treasure as a great sign of 
my deep feelings for you. You said you had no Shelley of 
your own, and I hunted the West-End for two hours this 
morning trying to find this same edition, which is well 
printed, fairly complete, and can be put in your pocket 
when you go on a lonely ramble amongst the mountains. 
Ifon your return you do not love the book, will you please 
return it to me, or to my husband. Zola says, “A work of 
art is a corner of nature seen through a temperament.” I 
happen to understand Shelley, but you may prefer a more 
reserved art. No, I don’t think any man or woman who 
has once been happy can read some of his small pieces 
without feeling all aglow with the beauty of them. Don’t 
read the Cenci; it is not really Shelley. 


DEAR Doctor, London, une. 

I shall read Shelley, too, and we will meet in spirit. Do 
read “The pale, the cold and the moony smile.” Ifyou 
can understand the two first verses, please explain them to 
me on Sunday. I found a great deal of beauty in the three 
last verses, and often recite that line “O man! hold thee on 
in courage of soul.” 


You did not like your last letter? As usual, we disagree. 
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Why should you feel any displeasure at mentioning money 
matters ? It is part of the work and, when kept as the 
smallest, has certainly its right of existence—and as long 
as your patients are only troubled by feeling the impossi- 
bility of settling with you to their satisfaction, you really 
need not worry. Since I have given away my “brown Mr. 
Shelley,” May has given up trying to understand me. Do 
you know her words, when I told her and asked if it was 
right. “Yes,” she said, “if you give it to a man you love.” 
She zs an understanding soul, and when the time comes 
she will love Shelley. 

I am certain I could not love my boy any better if he 
were my very own. Have you not often wondered at the 
capacity of loving one has? I have sometimes told my 
husband in fun that it was loving so hard that has strained 
my heart. 

As long as my heart will do its duty in that line, I keep 
from grumbling; and it seems to me I feel even more 
keenly than formerly. 

London. 
DEAREST DOcTor, 

The small flash of hope which I seemed to catch from 
you and Mr. —— seemed to overpower me; I dare not 
hope again, for fear of being unable bravely to stand 
another disappointment. But without hope I intend 
fighting hard once more, and if in the end we could show 
what science, united to a generous heart always willing to 
help, can do, surely you will have a proud day—and you 
do so deserve it! 

Promise not to worry until Monday morning. Then I 
will be only too glad to take all the help I always derive 
from your presence. 
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My Dear Doctor, London. 

Will you listen once more to some of my newest and 
oldest ideas? I do want an operation, and it will be no 
good waiting until October; no doubt surgeons will 
abound in Heaven, but let us hope that no operations will 
be performed there. 

What is the good of letting me die off slowly, as I am 
doing now. I am conscientiously trying to do all I can to 
hurry matters, but I would feel more satisfied if my body 
could be of use to some one, and I shall lose all respect for 
surgeons as a class, if in London you cannot find a man 
willing to try something quite new on a hopeless patient. 

What is there to be lost? Besides, ‘it may possibly be a 
beginning of new experiences. I feel it may not be fair to 
ask you, and worry you still more, but I know my husband 
would do nothing without you. 

I was told —— (have I got the name right), was very 
daring, if Y—— should not like to undertake it. What do 
you think? 

That I am never going to be an obedient patient again I 
have absolutely decided, and I feel Iam doing right in not 
clinging to life. It is the only means to make things bear- 
able for my husband and myself. You must not think mea 
coward for giving up the struggle; I consider it to be my 
absolute duty. 


My Mother used to say, “When in doubt where your Aru 


duty lies, always choose what is the most difficult.” Be- 
cause I have done that, my conscience feels at ease, and 
my mind is in peace, and I am generally cheerful when not 

physically too low. 
Although you may not realise it, amongst the many 
things I have to thank you for is my religion. Before I 
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answered your letter on the matter Jast autumn, I had to 
collect my thoughts most carefully to be able to write them 
down for your perusal. Since then I have thought a great 
deal in that direction, and my self-made religion has 
proved a great help to me. Surely, Doctor, although we 
disagree on every point, you cannot think quite badly of it, 
if it makes me do resignedly and cheerfully what must be 
hard even to the most believing Christian—say good-bye, 
thatis, to all those who have made our life worth living,and, 
worst of all, leave children behind with unformed charac- 
ters. If I believed ina Heaven where I might have a chance 
to explain and apologise for being grumpy now, I would 
not try half so hard to be contented and smiling. But this is 
how I must be remembered, and my only remaining hope 
and wish is that I may keep strong until the end. 


London, Fuly. 
You read Adonais yesterday. I asked my husband to 
read The Sermon on the Mount to me; he brought the 
Bible down, but friends came in. I have just read it now— 
we shall talk about it. 


Dear Doctor, Overstrand. 

I have made some notes and thought a lot about our 
talk on Saturday. I shall try to express my thoughts so as 
not to hurt your feelings, but please remember that if 
hurting is done unintentionally, it does not hurt so much, 
and if done by a friendly hand does not hurt at all. Suchis 
my experience. 

When I brought Henry to see you, I was much tempted 
to promise him a spongecake if he behaved well; I was 
keen that you should see him at his best, but the idea of 
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buying his goodness was distasteful to me and I took my 
chance. 
Can it be satisfactory to a wise God to see his children 
do good for Heaven’s sake, and refrain from a bad act 
because they are afraid of God’s punishment? _> WA 
. They fear God, but do they really love Him? Ifachild 7% + 
wants to steal sugar, I would rather see him take it than not ¥ 
do so out of cowardice (fear of the Lord). The God you 
find so necessary must be everywhere and always there 
like a watchful policeman, and the child (later on, man) 


~cannot be trusted a second to be left without that guardian. 


You don’t agree with mollycoddling the body. Why 
should we not be taught as well to be morally strong? Not 
to be afraid when you are all alone is the only true way of 
being not afraid. Where does your courage come in, when 
you cannot find it in your own self but always have to 
grasp God morally? 

Why start an infant’s life with ideas of fear and sin? 
Let love be their only religion—a love they can under- 
stand and handle. With so many people hungering for ’ 
love, why give so great a part up to Deity? Acknowledge, 
Doctor, if you had not had your good shareofhumanlove, y 
a mother’s, a wife’s, and your children’s, you would not) .-<jimé (% 
so well understand the other. A child, I think, is taught 
untruthfulness when you make him say that he loves God. _) 

Now about sin. If I, as a believer in Nature’s over- r- 
powering powers, say “Yes, it is there through inher- 
itance”—a fact we cannot blind ourselves to (besides, we 
must not wish to blind ourselves to anything)—I quickly 
add that the sin of the parent may be a failing in the child 
(surely no more) and that the individual strength should 
triumph and never let it assume that horrid shape again. 
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Have you ever come across a baby whose eyes were not all 
innocence and inquiry? And from the first you crush that 
innocence with those terrible biblical words. Mind you, 
they are words only. A sincere man will never agree to 
them when it comes to his own children, and a generous 
heart must repel them as strongly when they apply to 
others. 

As to children’s inquiries, they are often wrongly 
answered, and the higher the subject, the more you think 
yourself justified in lying to them. From these same chil- 
dren you expect in return truly felt love, good acts, truth- 
fulness and a desire to learn. It is a wonder to me that, 
under these circumstances, things are not worse than they 
are. You absolutely cripple a child by not allowing him to 
think clearly on ai] subjects—and no dogmatic religion 
will stand thinking. You feel it, or you would not be afraid 
of my arguing with your daughter—a thing I would never 
think of doing. 

My idea is not a life without religion; it is a nobler reli- 
gion I want. Of course, very good men have lived and are 
living, to whom your religion has been a help but science 
is progressing daily, and in harmony with it our moral 
standard should be higher—high enough to do right 
simply because it is right. A religion that has helped man- 
kind to get somewhat better should be resigned to let a 
still better one take its place. Like a growing child, hu- 
manity must outgrow its infancy, must stand alone one 
day and be able to stand straight without support. Like a 
good mother, Christianity should resign her rights when 
higher claims arise, and be proud and contented to have 
helped so long. 

Why materialise God, Heaven and Hell when all these 
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things live in our feelings, and when our feelings alone 
should be strong enough to help towards the right? 

To mea good man with his failings seems a better ideal 
than a perfect God. We feel nearer to him and nearer to 
the possibility of attaining his standard. This kind of ideal 
actually helps people to improve, and is therefore of more 
value to the world. 

I do believe strongly in universal good, but not in indi- 
vidual good. As I ask for no help from God, I ask for no 
explanation from him of my sufferings. I just try to suffer 
the least possible, and still get a fair part of my aim in life— 
happiness. You see, I am not ashamed to say that to be 
happy seems to me a reason for living—as long as you 
don’t make others unhappy. 

I came across this sentence in a book yesterday, “Con- 
sider those that are below thee and in a far meaner condi- 
tion, and by that argue thyself not only into contentment, 
but to thankfulness.” (Archbishop Leighton.) 

Truly, Doctor, when I felt so near the end a couple of 
months ago, my best consolation was that through my 
being able to help a little, Mrs. —— might be spared the 
misery of leaving all her dear ones. It may sound very 
wrong to you, but I must ask whose feelings are higher, 
mine or the Archbishop’s? Whose moral education must 
have been higher? I would rather have no consolation at 
~ all than such a filthy one! 

Do you still pity my children? I hope not. I have such 
faith in my ideas, and feel so sure they will grow up strong 
and useful with all their energies turned to humanity. 
And they must not, like the Archbishop’s followers, find 
consolation in seeing misery and poverty. I always feel 
that we, who are better off, are responsible for having let 
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the poor get so low, and that it is duty, not charity, to help. 
Charles, the farmer that is to be, has promised always to 
keep a cow, to call it by my name, and let the milk of that 
cow go to the poor around his farm. Should he choose 
another profession, he will find that the idea of the cow 
can be worked differently. I hope he will follow my lead in 
living happy and dying content. 

I am going to tell you all my wicked thoughts as they 
crop up, so that you may know meas I really am; I hate to 
be misjudged by those few on whose judgement I lay any 
stress, and I wish you would scold me whenever there is 
any occasion. And I am getting far too spoilt now; my 
husband used to be a good hand at criticising, but now, 
poor man, he sees only the best in me, which is foolish, un- 
diplomatic and wrong to the second wife. I try to remind 
him of the first years, when our ideas did not always coin- 
cide, so that he may not lose heart when, in his next 
married life, things do not always run smoothly at first. I 
am quite with you in thinking that both husband and wife 
have the duty to bear with one another, but only as long as 
it can be done without loss of self-respect. I would lose my 
self-respect as soon as I was lying to myself or to my hus- 
band. The world should never be considered, or made, an 
excuse for acting a lie. 

I found this enclosed in yesterday’s paper: “The aero- 
naut was discharged from the United States Navy two 
years ago on account of heart disease. He was then warned 
to lead a simple country life, as the slightest shock would 
‘undoubtedly kill him.’ Since then Goodale, an enthusi- 
astic amateur, seems to have thrived upon shocks, and is 
now in decidedly better health.” What do you think about 


my following Goodale’s example, and then next year I 
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shall invite you to balloon to all your sisters. But I fear 
“flying” will be all I have to look forward to, and flying 
alone for a very long time I hope. I think I shall try to 
Squeeze in amongst the men of science, there are so many 
things I shall have to ask Huxley to explain. I am reading 
his life and letters now. Would you like me to send you the 
first volume? 

There was such a lovely sunset yesterday. Why should 
it have quite upset me and made me go to sleep crying? I 
think it is because sunsets come at the finish of the day and 
are particularly appreciated when their number seems 
limited. My husband is coming to-night; I want him 
badly; I don’t think I am morally strong enough to stand 
too much solitude. Unless I am much better for my stay 
here, I shall return in September. 

But I have no mournful ideas this morning, and feel 
brighter already for my husband’s presence. I think that 
“acting cheerfulness” for others makes part of it go into 
one’s system; therefore it does not do to be too much alone. 

Yesterday evening I came across a splendid letter 
written by Huxley to Kingsley; he wrote it a few days after 
the death of his eldest child, a boy of neariy four; it is full 
of resignation, but he seems to get all his consolation in the 
way I get mine. I was quite happy to think that I had had 
these thoughts before reading his letter. I like to feel Iam 
standing on my own legs (weak as they are to stand on). 

The children have started bathing; it is my work to look 
after Henry: a most impatient Henry while I undress him; 
and a very shivery one, when I get him back. But he loves 
the sea, so I think the bathing will do him good. 

I think I would advise doctors to use patients who are 
not doing well for experimental purposes. I also think 
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Churchill should introduce it in his new Prison Reform 
Scheme. Instead of hanging a man, which is absolutely of 
no benefit, let him be chloroformed and operated on; if he 
survives he is entitled to the best and kindest of nursing; 
this, combined with the inactive life, should give him time 
to reflect, and the effect of kindness and interest shown to 
him might make a better man of him. Of course, if 
through the operation he was made accidentally a con- 
firmed invalid, he should have the choice of being de- 
spatched hence. 

I cannot quite help envying you for this splendid 
capacity of helping others; you are a lucky man in 
possessing both intellectual and moral qualities that 
enable you to stand so firm that others can come and hang 
on to you. 

Sometimes I dare hope that if sufficient time was left 
me I should be able to attain this “oneness,” though cer- 
tainly by other ways; but we must have learnt much on 
our own, fought difficulties and conquered some, and 
borne some defeats bravely, to get it. And now my time is 
so short (I give myself about three months), and my life has 
not been long, only 35 years. I feel like kicking, but it is 
not that old, good, spirited kick of two years ago. _ 

Your wife told me last summer she never killed an ear- 
wig. I was a heathen then, and did not understand; now I 
have learnt that to be afraid of these creatures and of death 
is only a misunderstanding of Nature, and with great pride 
I told my husband that I spent the whole Sunday morning 
in my bath-chair, sharing it with a spider who, I hoped, 
was enjoying its life. (I added that it was a smallish spider. 
I do not know if my philosophy would have stood one of 


the big ones.) Shelley in his Sensitive Plant refers to this. 
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I was tossing about a long time last night, and my mind 
seemed as tossy. I cannot yet say what I think of your 
book, but I fear that, bar the fact of its being another sign 
of your thoughts of me, I will find in it little help or com- 
fort. Unless I change my mind about it, I would like it to 
go back to you when I am dead. I am anxious to leave 
nothing behind which might raise a doubt as to the firm- 
~ ness of my belief in the simple and helpful religion which I 
have worked out for myself during the many solitary hours 
in my bath-chair, when, facing trees and skies, I seemed to 
realise the smallness of each individual life and the vast- 
ness of the universe. 

Your book increases my belief that science is regarded 
by dogmatic religion as the great big bogy-man. 

Jowett (who is he?) says “Knowledge itself is a weak in- 
strument to stir the soul, compared with religion.” How 
absolutely standing on its head that sentence is! It is 
knowledge we want, the better and better understanding 
of magnificent Nature with its powerful laws that forces 
our soul to love, admire and submit. That is religion! My 
religion! How can you call it a weak and godless one? 

When your babies loved you, you were glad and satis- 
fied by that infantile love; admiration of your tallness and 
strength compared to their smaller shape; thankfulness of 
receiving food, clothes from you—all of it matter of senti- 
ment only, the sentiment being greatly increased by the 
continued assurance of both Mother and nurse that they 
had a good, clever Daddie. Now the babies have grown 
into men and women you would be disgusted to hear 
them say “I love you Father, because Mother says you are 
good and clever.” You have the wish and the right to ex- 
pect them to judge for themselves; to use to that purpose 
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the eyes, the heart, the intellect you have given them. You 
are ready, I suppose, to lay open to them your thoughts 
and the motives of all your acts, so that they see you as you 
really are; and you are not afraid, I suppose, of seeing 
through that process a decrease in their love and respect 
for you. 

Why should it be different between God and us? Your 
God, I hope (my God, I feel sure), can only become 
greater from being better known. Like truth and all that 
is truly admirable, he can stand the full light. Science is 
turning on the light, but at every step forward dogmatic 
religion attempts to turn it out, and as it cannot succeed it 
puts blinkers on its followers, and tries to make them be- 
lieve that to remove them would be sin. This is the only 
way in which I can understand their continual warning 
against knowledge. 

These theological articles (a grand word) I write to you 
leave me always a little fearful as to how they will be re- 
ceived. But you have never disappointed me yet; your 
mind is big enough to hold your views and give mine a fair 
thought, and your heart knows mine means no ill. 

Now don’t say that because I am unhappy at times it 
shows that my religion is bad and of no help to me. Iam 
not ashamed that an occasional sob should reveal to me my 
human weakness, and to God (as you would say) my full 
appreciation of all the good I am leaving behind. Even 
you, my good Doctor, come in for a share of those tears, 
but I fully realise that in our intercourse the benefit has 
been all on my side, and the sobs go for those who, I hope, 
will be a little the poorer for my leaving them. 

May wanted to know this morning how many children 


one could have. How many would you like, I wanted to 
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know. Her quick answer, “at least twelve,” was delightful 
to me. I thereupon explained to her how beautifully 
Nature has arranged to think of providing the mother with 
milk when it is needed, and I got a promise from her that 
she would feed her own children. Rather premature, you 
say witha smile. Give me another ten years, and I would 
gladly have waited to tell her—although I see no harm in 
telling her now. 

Charles has made friends with a farmer who rents the 
field next to our house; when he was cutting the grass, he 
came upon a young brood of field-mice and killed the 
mother and eleven young ones. Charles, the farmer to be, 
was much upset, and has been planning since how he can 
arrange to make farming pay, without killing ducks, 
chicken or even field-mice. I do not think he has yet found 
a satisfactory solution. 

The children have just come home from their walk to 
find the two baby field-mice which they adopted yester- 
day, showing decided signs of collapse. There is no mother, 
and I tried in my vain endeavour to save life to feed them 
with milk, using a straw instead of a feeding bottle. I fear 
I shall have to report two deaths to-morrow. But our silk- 
worm, the sole survivor of a family of twenty, is at last 
burying all its and our troubles in its cocoon; I am so glad it 
requires no more feeding; poor Charles got many a scold- 
ing for taking his breakfast and forgetting the worm was 
hungry. 

Now to answer your question about kissing. Whether 
it is a good thing entirely depends on the “Kisser” and the 
“Kissed.” It should afford pleasure to at least one of the 
parties concerned. 

Devoid of real feeling a kiss is an abhorrence to me, and 
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I have always felt sorry for the poor little children who 
seem to be considered by everyone as the natural recipient 
of what your nephew terms an insanitary procedure. In 
fact, my two eldest were trained to tell anyone who at- 
tempted kissing them that Mamma did not allow it. Some 
amusing results were the outcome of this. 

Charles at the age of four explained most gravely to the 
wife of a customer of my husband’s that she must not kiss 
him as it might give him a skin disease. The lady hap- 
pened to enjoy a fine complexion, her husband had a keen 
eye for jokes, and my husband the right goods, so that 
business relations did not suffer. 

On another occasion a very nice man kissed May. This 
was against the rules, but he did not know. Unwilling to 
hurt his feelings, and wishing May to make matters clear, 
I said to her, “What do you say, girlie?” but, instead of the 
expected “Mamma does not allow it,’ overcome by her 
feelings, she burst out with a hearty “Thank you.” How 
we did all laugh! 

Your book has much I do not care for, but as I occasion- 
ally meet my old friends Emerson and Marcus Aurelius, a 
certain amount of bucking up can be derived from it. 

Tennyson starts again our old controversy. Knowledge 
and faith can and must go hand in hand—unless faith is 
what I accuse dogma of being: the asserted belief in what 
you know not to be true. 

What do you think of this? 

“All the world is beauty 
And knowing this is love, and love is duty.” 


My Dear Doctor, Overstrand. 
I enjoy my mornings on the beach amongst a crowd of 
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happy children, and, I hope, still happier mothers, but I 
feel so out of it already! You tell me to be determined to 
get better, and surely it must be my own wish at heart, but 
I fear my tremendous desire of living has never recovered 
from the battle I myself fought to extinguish it last spring, 
and unless I could with some certainty look forward to a 
really useful life, nothing, I feel sure, could revive it. 

I found a few beautiful sayings in your book this morn- 
ing, amongst them Emerson’s that “Every man’s task is 
his life-preserver; the consideration that his work is dear to 
God and cannot be spared.” 

At the beginning of my illness I felt this keenly, but have 
had to realise since that the world goes on quite as well 
without me and that even my children can be kept well, 
clean and happy without my constant intervention. I 
have to be assured over and over again that I am still of 
some use, and I do try hard to be able to feel every evening 
that I have been of some little good, but I am getting 
deadly tired of what I consider my chief and hardest duty 
—the negative one of not making anyone unhappy. 

My letters don’t make you feel miserable? Do say they 
don’t! Doctor, dear Doctor, I come to you, not for pity 
because I cannot live, but for help because I want to live 
well. 

We forgot Henry’s bathing suit this morning, and he 
went into the sea as Nature had intended him to. Howhe 
jumped and splashed (“all by my lone,” as he expressed it), 
for May and Charles could not bathe. 

While drying him I mentioned that I was proud of him. 
It seemed to increase his delight and add to his love for me. 
He gave me sucha squeeze! Do you remember how strong 
these babies’ arms can be when they are folded around our 
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necks? Perhaps you don’t know; you were happier; you 
could enjoy your little ones without that constant feeling 
of uncertainty which sharpens and doubles our affections, 
as a compensation, perhaps, for the shortness of their 
duration. 

Did I ever tell you that it was Henry who made me 
write my appeal to you before my last operation? We were 
alone and he was having supper on my knees. I do not 
know what sudden thought passed in his mind or what 
feeling of warmth and comfort in his little heart, but he 
threw his arms round me and said time after time: “Don’t 
die, Mamma, will you? Don’t die!” He even explained 
that “it is silly, for you cannot move.” I was completely 
taken aback and was silent, but the child persevered, and 
was not satisfied until he got my answer that I would try 
not to. As soon as I had said it I was sorry. I always con- 
sider a promise to a child most sacred, and know I should 
feel bound more than ever before. 

The field-mice are dead; they were put out of their 
misery by my order; Henry rolled on the grass to prove to 
me that the mice were quite happy, but I know that when 
two-legged or four-legged animals get resigned to live on 
their back it is not by choice. May explained to her Daddie 
that the mice died “because they had no milk from their 
mother.” To her this will be an ever-remembered lesson. 
Unknown to themselves the poor little mice have fulfilled 
a mission, and their short lives and pain have not been in 
vain. May it be thus with me! 

I have got Pope’s verse by heart—in more than one 
sense. Thank you for pointing it out to me and helping me 
to understand. I am so glad you will let me lend you 


Huxley; I am very keen that you should see his way of 
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thinking; it does not differ from yours as much as you may 
think. 

Did you go to your Mother and Father with any ques- 
tion that worried you? I did not. In fact, I stood rather in 
awe of my Mother, and have never loved her more, or 
understood her better, than during this last year. When 
we were youngsters she was fairly strict, and through hav- 
ing a quick temper said or did more than she meant to. I 
remember so well at about 15 years feeling as a sort of 
revelation how nice it really was to sit by her, but as soon as 
that feeling had grown to reliability she was taken from us. 
We, unfortunately, saw her at a time when, by unfounded 
self-reproaches, she was making her own life and ours 
miserable, and this being my last recollection of her my 
mind has had a knack of going back to it, so that at times 
I have been absolutely afraid to endanger my own happi- 
ness by the thought of her. How weak and despicable this 
ali seems to me now, but it has helped a great deal to en- 
courage me in being bright during my illness. My hus- 
band and children will be able to think of mein happy days 
to come without their happiness being decreased by the 
recollection of a yellow-faced, badly proportioned, but 
nearly always smiling being. And there is much for me to 
smile at yet; besides, all the happiness that has fallen to my 
share in life has got impregnated in me, and I feel “happi- 
ness” even if there are downpours at times. 

After helping to put my children to bed I used to read, 
awaiting my husband’s return and enjoying the quiet in 
the house after all the shouting and laughing; but never, 
never, did I start my reading without first giving a thought 
to the happiness of it all; my day started and ended wizh 
a frantic cry of delight at living, and I often thought that if 
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there was a God, this kind of prayer would be welcome to 
Him as the only one I could honestly offer. 

We had our schooling in life early. After a merry child- 
hood both Mother and Father were taken from us by what 
was worse than death. A couple of years later we lost a 
dearly loved and much-admired eldest brother, to whom 
we had looked up for advice in all things. To me this 
seemed the end of the world, and for once even my cheeri- 
ness was quite, quite gone. About that time (I was 19) I 
came upon that saying, “We always know how happy we 
were, we never know how happy we are.” I at once saw the 
truth of it, and determined there and then, that, at least for 
me, it should never be true again. I can say honestly I have 
kept to that determination, so that when to-day I see a 
young couple walking hand in hand, a mother pushing 
her baby’s pram or running with her children, or a woman 
on horseback, I watch from my chair quite content to see 
others enjoy what I have so keenly appreciated, but at the 
same time feel like shouting to each and all (including you, 
dear old friend): “Be happy, happier, happier still; happi- 
ness is what we were born to, and i happiness i is a good aim 
in life.” 

I am starting my letter on the beach and you will have 
to: put up with the disconnected prattle I can put down 
during the intervals when the little ones are playing. 
When the tide is low, as this week, I get a good deal of time 
to myself. I must confess, to my shame, the sea is the 
greater attraction to them, and I cannot get very near it. 
I do not enjoy being taken down in a carrying chair, and 
am glad for myself and the carriers when I have reached 
my destination. During to-day’s journey down the slope 
I had to nurse Henry’s toy dog and May’s new pet, a black 
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kitten, also a present from our kind-hearted neighbour the 
farmer. Of course nothing has been of any interest except 
the kitten; Henry declares that it laughs at him and May 
tries to teach it to obey. If it does not die of acute indiges- 
tion, it is certainly not the children’s fault. 

Do you know the picture gallery at Basle? My sister 
took me there most reluctantly, but I was glad I went, for 
the sake of one picture by a Swiss painter, I think Segan- 
tini. It represents a very grey old couple sitting hand in 
hand in the sun in their little garden; once more they enjoy 
together the coming of spring, crocuses and other bulby 
plants (afraid to name wrong ones) just out. 

How badly I read in the future when I stood in front of 
that picture! Now I endeavour to make my husband un- 
derstand that he must look at our married life as a curtain- 
raiser—with the best play yet to come. I am the manager 
of it all, and hope it will be a great success. 

Ialways look forward to grandmotherhood—asa French 
author puts it: c’est notre baton de maréchal. It must be 
nice to spoil the little ones to heart’s content, with a know- 
ledge that a mother is there to educate. But with me now 
everything seems standing on its head, and I can only 
define myself as my children’s educating grandmother. 
My strictness now is not compensated by good romps 
which I was not the last to enjoy, and the wonder to me is 
that they still cling to me, as they surely do. They even 
entrust me with the beloved kitten, which is making itself 
quite at home on my knees while I am writing this. 

I do not like the idea of our souls going into animals. 
Perhaps a cat is most unsympathetic on account of its 
natural trick of hiding its claws. 

Charles got up at 3 o’clock yesterday morning to see the 
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boats come in. The fishermen, as he understood, were 
going out to catch seals—which proved to be soles. How 
the men must have laughed at the boy, and if they knew, at 
me, for I got up to help him dress. By chance I woke up in 
time to wake him, but was only received by a “Now you 
have made me annoyed.” He feared to have given me a 
bad night, because last week he had to get up at four to go 
with the farmer on a rabbit-shooting expedition, and I had 
promised to wake him, and through that had slept badly. 
But I think he will remember my getting up to help him, 
and I have made up my mind to work hard at deserving 
such kind of immortality as I can indulge in. Of course, 
Charles is quickly changing his views under the farmer’s 
influence; we do not interfere, he must make his own ex- 
perience in order to be able to judge for himself. I like 
to hope that when he sees more of a farmer’s life he may 
change his ideal as regards a career. With his keen look 
and logical mind he seems to me well fitted for taking up 
the study of sciences. 


Overstrand, August. 
My Dear Doctor, 

From the beginning I loved the children to come to me 
for everything, and as I lived in the nursery, I got accus- 
tomed to do all my work amongst them. I like to think of 
letters written with May on my knees and Charles climb- 
ing on my chair. 

Now in the mornings as soon as I have rung, they all 
rush in in their nightgown or any pieces of underclothing 
they may happen to be in; for one minute I deplore the 
fact of having three children with only two sides and two 
eyes at my disposal, for at that early hour they are extrava- 
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gant in their wishes; they must all be next to me and I 
must look at them all, all the time. As I like to get up early 
and have breakfast in the garden at eight, thereis not much 
time left for a chat when we are at last settled. 

My husband and I have reached such a degree of prac- 
tical philosophy that we manage somehow to enjoy this 
holiday; it will remain a pleasant recollection to him and 
something nice for me to think about, when (and if) in 
Heaven... 

You make a mistake in calling Pasteur my hero. I should 
never think of applying that term to him, although I ad- 
mire him for his work, which was all founded on logical 
thinking. Had he dared apply this great power of his to all 
problems, including religious ones, he might have become 
a hero like Darwin, who, backed only by his self-acquired 
knowledge and conviction, stood up and faced the world. 
Pasteur and Paget were believers; both thinking men, but 
in matters of religion believers only. How can you com- 
pare yourself to them? You are of another generation, 
already one more step forward. 

When you think of Pasteur’s implicit faith in all the 
saints of the Catholic Church, you shake your head and 
wonder. That is all I am doing when I think of you. 

Your book says: 

“How are we better, that we hardly oe 
To break the Laws our Fathers held most dear.” 

Break them by all means if they are going to be replaced 
by better ones, and don’t forget that you would be a 
Catholic to-day if your forefathers had followed that ad- 
vice. Protestantism, through simplifying religion and 
making man a little less dependent on the church, was a 
great step forward. Butifyou maintain that religion’s chief 
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duty is to make life more easily lived well, then Catholi- 
cism with its tremendous hold on its followers is the best. 

Of course no one can object to Christ’s beautiful teach- 
ing, but he himself would probably have objected to being 
made a god of. 

How can you expect a child who is taught natural his- 
tory and taught to think for himself to believe that Jonah 
was really swallowed by a whale; you may as well expect 
him to believe that Red Riding Hood and her Grand- 
mother jumped out of the wolf in the best of spirits as soon 
as the wolf was cut open. This is what I attack in dog- 
matic religion—not the simple teaching of Christ himself, 
who, as a thoroughly good and wise social reformer, has 
undoubtedly been a great factor in raising the spirit of 
kindliness and humanity. 

Houghton evidently quite forgets that if Christ’s first 
followers had not broken the laws their fathers held most 
dear, there would be no Christians to-day. 

I agree entirely with Stuart Mill’s conception of reli- 
gion being necessary to elevate our feelings; I think it must 
come naturally to every thinking man and will elevate his 
feelings in proportion to its simplicity; but where religion 
has to maim the reasoning power in one great field of 
thought, there its influence becomes hampering, not ele- 
vating. 

I am quite sorry now I was not fond of literature when 
at school, shaking hands with the skeleton was more to my 
taste. As soon as I left school I enjoyed learning fine pieces 
of poetry by heart. But it was mostly a secondary occupa- 
tion, in order to make dusting, washing-up, dressing or 
sewing more interesting. The books had many a ducking 
and some were spoilt, but it improved my mind to learn 
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while sitting twenty minutes in the bath at Ems and 
Schwalbach. 

Apropos of baths: a lady sent her governess to my hus- 
band on the beach to say that for her daughter (about eight) 
she objected to Henry bathing naked. Don’t you call that 
dirty-minded? I wonder if she will ever take her daughter 
to the British Museum or picture galleries. If she speaks to 
me about it, I will ask her to take Mr. Lyttelton’s advice 
(the Headmaster of Eton), who is here. I have read a book 
on education by him, and think he will take my part, but 
am ready to submit to his decision. Please note that the 
lady did not have the courage to go up herself and speak to 
my husband; she sent, instead, the poor blushing gover- 
ness, who is probably paid for doing the jobs the lady would 
not like doing herself. I am quite anxious to make her ac- 
quaintance. 

T have read Spencer’s book on education, the first half of 
Rousseau’s Emile,and sundry other works, and all agree 
that children should be brought up in freedom and in 
truth, not in conventions. I was amused at Charles’ inno- 
cent bewilderment as to why anyone should object to see- 
ing Henry. I am glad to say that where one lady has ob- 
jected, several have told me how wise I am. 

From the day I first brought Charles home nothing has 
interested me so much as educational problems, and what- 
ever book I read, even novels, seemed to teach how to do, 
and hownot todo. In Zola I found many a good hint which 
made it quite worth reading him. I always feel most grate- 
ful to the children for having helped me towards fuller de- 
velopment; I am strict with them, but out of fairness to 
them I have to be strict with myself, and nothing, I sup- 
pose, has stood me in better stead these last two years. 
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When I read historical books at the beginning of my illness 
it was with the hope that in years to come I should be able 
to help them better with their studies. Now I only read for 
myself, which explains why I get on so slowly. 

The children are absolutely bubbling over with non- 
sense. Henry woke up one morning saying: “I wish my 
heart would ‘bust.’” Hehas not heard it from me; it would 
be quite contrary to my teaching, which is to appreciate 
fully the happiness of being alive and strong. 

If I go on as I am now, no better and no worse, and if 


«** you think I may last some years, we earnestly contem- 


plate adopting another child; it is our ideal way of doing 
some practical good. Of course, the outcry will be furious, 
but my husband and I, working in thorough understand- 
ing, have always withstood it beautifully. When Charles 
came we were called fools for taking him after only four 
years of married life. May’s arrival was greeted with, “You 
should have been satisfied with having been lucky once, 
and not again tempt Providence.” As to Henry, little dear, 
we were so accustomed to it all that we did not even hear. 
Since our friends have realised what the children have 
been to us during these last few years, opinions have 
changed. I feel sure I could not have stood this long illness 
without the continual thought of the little ones, and in one 
way, their being about my husband, will make the parting 
from him a little less dreadful. How often they have 
changed my tears to a smile or even a laugh. One after- 
noon this spring I was feeling very miserable, when they 
all marched in, Charles telling me of his Scoutmaster 
“who has had just the same illness, but is now quite well 
and riding his bicycle,” May, with no practical proof to 
bring forward, nevertheless strong in her assurance: “Of 
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course, you will get better,” and little Henry, more selfish, 
saying “Don’t cry like that Mamma, you ‘make’ mea head- 
ache.” After their doctoring (which meant the three talking 
at once, and mostly sitting on me), I really felt better. 

One Sunday morning when May saw me cry she 
wanted to know if I had ever cried at Dr. ——’s, and when 
I told her that, up to then, I had not misbehaved in sucha 
dreadful way, she reproved me very sharply, “Why, then, 
do you cry at home?” 

Our conversation in bed this morning: Charles: Do 
you loveme, Mamma? Yes, Ido. May: Do you love me? 
Of course Ido. May (very pleased): She “of coursed” me, 
not you, Charles. 

I have been reading the Bible. Why does Christ say: 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” and a little further, “Think 
not that I am come to send peace on earth, I came not to 
send peace but a sword”? He set daughter against mother 
and son against father. In his great wish for progress he 
dares resort to these drastic measures, but when we to- 
day, with that same wish just as great, talk of progress to be 
achieved without sword and by tightening closer the bond 
between parent and child, and by replacing the feeling of 
narrow brotherhood (understood as nationality) by the far 
wider one of humanity, we are reproached for being god- 
less and “taking up rather low ground.” It was interesting 
to see Christ’s instruction, “Pray not in public buildings, 
but in private,” when Christians to-day are often con- 
sidered good for going to church. 

What is meant by praying? Is it to pray for the fulfil- 
ment of a special wish? If, as you maintain, God con- 
siders us each individually and knows best what is good 
for us, then to appeal to him in this way must be undigni- 
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fying to man by being an absolute waste of time, and in- 
sulting to God through man’s presumption of knowing 
better. If praying consists in expressing gratefulness and 
the wish for strength to act rightly, it can be sincere only 
by being our constant companion. The fact of going to 
church, of commanding these feelings at a certain time, 
must make them less natural, less sincere. 

Charles, as I told you, has found out already how nice it 
would be to pray, “God make me a good boy; God bless 
Mammie and Daddie.” To get rid of the greater part of our 
responsibilities in life by placing them on God is by far the 
easier thing to do, but not the best way for making us 
strong in thinking well and acting still better. 

Have you heard of the Irish priest called by a peasant to 
bless a very unfruitful field? The priest looked around and 
said, “My friend, we is wanted here is hard work and 
manure, not prayers.” 

I am trying to compose a letter to Canon Lyttelton on 
the subject of bathing drawers, and shall submit to his de- 
cision if he is good enough to answer. 

My brother arrives to-day to spend the 15th with me; 
last year he and my sister came as they thought it would be 
my last birthday. 

It would be nice if I disappointed everybody (replace 
“disappointed,” to which my husband would object, by 
“astonished”) and lived many years to be superlatively 
spoilt by all my friends, including you, dear Doctor. 

I read the Roadmender; some parts I liked, but most I 
did not understand. I cannot follow the current of idea 
through the book, and am no wiser for having read it. 
You may, perhaps, one day talk about it to me and then I 
shall read it again. 
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My Dear Doctor, Overstrand. 

Itis a great satisfaction and tonic to my mind to express 
my thoughts clearly to you, knowing that even where we 
do not agree we try to understand one another. I am thank- 
ful that you possess the two qualities most necessary to 
make my letter readable—patience and broad-minded 
gentleness. 

It is surely a’regrettable fault of mine to be too cutting 
in attacking your views, but I feel so strongly on these 
points, that with the best of intentions I seem unable to 
express myself with moderation. Call it a symptom of my 
case and take and keep your friend as she is—the greater 
difficulty being in the keeping, as we, unfortunately, all 
know. 

My birthday passed very merrily, which shows once 
again that the most dreaded things are not always the 
worst. 

I got a number of books: a few novels, Henley’s poems, 
which are entirely new to me, and Tennyson, which I in- 
tend studying by your recommendation. I have already 
got to like him better by reading some very fine passages 
from him in your little book. 

Besides, I do not want to get one-sided, and the pleasure 
and duty of friendship should be to open new views to one 
another; don’t you think so? 

There is such a lovely sunset that I must stare at it and 
dream, instead of preparing another nightmare for you. 

Is it not hard lines that our only brother should still be 
a bachelor, when he has got three sisters always willing 
and busy with choosing a wife for him. At the present 
moment he has got a Paris suggestion from me, a Scotch 
girl recommended by a twin sister, while my youngest 
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all equally unsuccessful. My husband thinks it a fine 
change to hear me planning someone else’s marriage. I 
think a man often remains a bachelor out of laziness or lack 
of courage to meet the responsibilities of married life, and 
as a set, I have no sympathy for men who neglect one great 
duty in life. If women had, or would consider themselves 
to have, the right to speak first, thanks to their far greater 
energies, things would be more readily managed and 
many people would be the happier for it. I could never see 
why a girl should be ashamed to show her liking, and as I 
have always acted according to my idea of right, I cannot 
reproach myself with having made the proposing very 
hard for my husband. As women get more and more in- 
dependent, let us hope that the race of bachelors will soon 
die out completely—only to be thought of by future 
generations as the probable missing link. 

This is my husband’s birthday; I lay awake quite a 
while thinking how best to express my good wishes on the 
occasion; through my husband taking one meaning and I 
the other we were both satisfied, and he is now the posses- 
sor of a very pretty cigarette case. It is good for trade that 
these articles are in the market and that fools (talking of 
myself) should buy them, but how useless it all is. The 
only things one cannot buy are the only things worth 
having. 

Of course, to some extent each single day of my life 
these last two years has been bought; without all the ease 
and comfort surrounding me, I feel sure I could not have 
lived. Again and again the question puzzles me, Have Ia 
right to buy an extension of my life which, from sheer lack 
of money, could not be granted to a poor, perhaps far 
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more useful, person? I feel crushed by the greatness of 
the debt imposed on me, a debt which lack of physical 
strength and moral disability will never allow me to pay 
back. 
It is raining and I have been trying to find some help 
from a book of Ethical scriptures. Now I feel like unsaying 
one part of my last sentence. The moral disability need 
not, and shall not, weigh on me. & 
Please listen to Swinburne: as) 
“A creed is a rod, oy 
And a crown is of night; 





But this thing is God: 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, nk 
And live out thy life as the light.” 4 gh Ate 
Now Henley: Baal Bid 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the Pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever Gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 5 
Swinburne again: eee 
“Him can no’God cast down, whom none 
Can lift in hope beyond the height 
Of fate and nature and things done 
By the calm rule of might and right, 
That bid man be, and bear, and do, 
And die beneath blind skies or blue.” 
I made a note of the following to send on to you, but 
do not remember where I found it and who said it: 
“Teach a child what is wise, that is morality; teach him 
what is wise and beautiful, that is religion.” 
After all, if only we would not quarrel over a name, we 
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all agree in our admiration “for this boundless realm of un- 
ending change,” and in feeling the duty imposed on each 
conscientiously-thinking life to help to make this realm 
more beautiful still,“richer in happiness for all,”’ individual 
happiness to be partly reckoned by our ability in helping 
to attain this end. Sir John Lubbock says it so well that I 
cannot resist quoting him: “The world would be better 
and brighter if our teachers would dwell on the Duty of 
Happiness, as well as on the Happiness of Duty.” 

My dear Doctor, if I die soon, too soon to have been able 
to talk to my dear little ones of all these matters which I 
have so much at heart, will you do me one last great kind- 
ness? 

In years to come, when you will remember me, perhaps 
like a book that might have interested you a little more 
than some others, and my letters are nothing more to you 
than partly covered sheets of paper, will you hand them 
over to my husband, so that the children can read them 
when they are about 18-20, and have attained the age 
when the greater problems of life may interest them? I 
would never dare influence them with any coercion. As 
soon as they are able to think for themselves perfect free- 
dom shall be given them; and whatever creed and religion 
they choose to please none but themselves, to satisfy en- 
tirely their own heart and reason, will be right, must be 
right for them, because a religion so chosen they will be 
able to follow in spirit as well as in acts. 

Perhaps my letters may be of some use to them then, but 
you must send them all, or nearly all, right from the be- 
ginning, so that they may see how reckless and revolted I 
was at first, but how subdued and reconciled, even cheery, 
I got when, through sheer inability to use my legs, I had 
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to spend my energy in working my eyes and brains, and 
how at last I got more clear-sighted (as I believe myself to 
be). 

I have written to no one as I have to you this last year. 
As naturally as I came to get relief from physical discom- 
fort, I have brought my moral troubles to you, and have 
mostly left you feeling stronger to carry the burden which 
no hands can remove. My letters more than my words 
will testify to them of my very deep friendship and grate- 
ful attachment, also of all the qualities implied in the one, 
who, amongst many and more pressing occupations, has 
always found time for a word of encouragement or a sign 
of unfailing sympathy. 


If the slightest improvement in my condition gave us 
more real ground for hope I would gladly stay here longer, 
for I am not now in a desperate hurry to die. Last spring 
I was, and could not get myself to agree with Marcus 
Aurelius that death should not be hurried any more than 
birth or growth. Do you remember I told you in February 
that if I lived till May I should not die until after the sum- 
mer was over, and don’t you think I felt a pang when some- 
one mentioned yesterday that the sun set soon after seven? 
I am trying to look at this summer with the feeling my 
children should have during the extra five minutes I allow 
them to play before going to bed. I think it makes the 
leaving of their amusement a little easier, when they have 
been warned to prepare for going. Have I been wrong all 
these years, and been cruel to them in my endeavour to be 
specially kind? Surely the sudden going must be the 
easiest for the one who leaves. But here I have got knee- 
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deep into philosophy again. Alas, my brain never follows 
the knees, and I am always left more puzzled than before I 
Started. 

I have often wondered in what way I would have borne 
this long illness if the truth could have been kept from me. 
I really think I should have lost my reason, or grown deeply 
disgusted with myself at seeing all my worst qualities 
surging to the surface. By telling me the truth both my 
husband and you have given me the proof that you be- 
lieved me strong enough to bear it; give a doga good name, 
and if he has reason enough to appreciate the honour he 
will be a sad dog, indeed, if he will not pull with all his 
might to deserve it. I have pulled, and pulled so hard that 
I hope to be able to rely a little on the strength my muscles 
must have acquired by their continual exertion. The 
snapping of a muscle is particularly painful, is it not? 
But, of course, in case of any accident I rely on a great 
friend who happens to be a Doctor (a very wise man), 
although he w:// write things I can contradict not only in 
words, but even in fact. My experience of dying* will no 
doubt be renewed, but your hope will not come true to the 
extent of my telling you of the experience, which, in fair- 
ness, did not deserve the qualification of being dreadful. 

Now to your letter and to your amusement at hearing 
me say that I turned my birthday into a kind of Christmas. 
To us, Christmas means nothing more than an occasion 
to think out what would give pleasure to those we wish to 
please and to spend money more recklessly than during 
the other eleven months. Both being most pleasant occu- 
pations should be kept up in all Christian or Unchristian 


* A serious heart attack which nearly proved fatal. 
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countries, and the Jews, at Christmas time, get and de- 
serve a good deal of chaffing. 

Have you ever heard that Christ is supposed to have 
been born some time in spring ? But the 25th of December 
having long been a festive date, the two occurrences were 
connected in the popular mind a century or two after 
Christ had lived. 

I should have been greatly interested in hearing your 
daughter’s interpretation of Jonah’s story, and with your 
permission may we talk about it some day? Iam really not 
hard to convince as soorras you appeal to my reason, but I 
know I lack i imagination, if not sentiment. 

Regarded as a beautiful compilation of fine thoughts 


and moral tales (and some very villainous ones) the Bible“ 7 


no doubt should have its part in education. Strange to say, 
T have just started telling May a few of the stories and hope 
to impress the moral well on her mind, but, after my ren- 
dering, she will never believe them to have been written 
by any but very clever men. (Oh, I say, how preposter- 
ously conceited this sounds! I simply meant that she will 
not believe the book to have been inspired by God.) 

Needless to add she sobbed pitifully over Isaac’s nar- 
row escape, although I assured her it would all end well. 
She has since asked for the story again, but pleaded with 
me not to make “the crying part so sad.” 

I fear I am good at making people cry, yet hope that on 
the whole I have encouraged laughing. 

When a girl of 14 in the Lycee at Paris, out of a class of 
18 pupils seven were seen to cry at once, I having started 
the affair quite innocently and much against my own wish. 
The result of some dictation being made known, I was 
found to have broken my own record in the number of 
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misspells; I sobbed; my good twin sister cried (some 
mysterious twin-sister arrangement which always and 
only worked on her side); the other girls could give no 
other reason for their tears than that they could not bear 
to see mine, and the poor teacher, in despair, found no 
other means to stop this general deluge than by raising my 
mark. I wish I had her here now, to explain that the cause 
of educational ethics would have been better served if she 
had pointed out to me that long after the bad mark was 
forgotten and all these tears were dried, I should still re- 
member with pleasure the universal sympathy in my 
trouble. 


I looked in the Bible this morning to find a new story 
for May, but Ruth has no interest for her, nor Samuel. 
For the first time I read the Bible with pleasure and felt 
the beauty of it. I have so often started it right from the 
beginning, but it has been arid work, and I stopped last 
time somewhere about Moses and the tabernacle arrange- 
ments. I think it is best to take it up at different parts—or 
do you say that that is quite the wrong way? Asa child I 
sobbed freely over Christ’s troubles, and my elder 
brother, who was then twelve, got much perturbed lest I 
should fall away from the Jewish religion. Being little ex- 
perienced, and.as clever as many men considered wise, he 
resorted to the drastic measure of tearing out the part 
which interested me most. Of course this increased my 
sobbing and my desire to read, and my dear Mother, who 
held even then the theory that each child had a right to its 
opinion, insisted on my brother rebuying the book. My 
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good Mother was never really severe. She had had a 
nervous breakdown in the first years of her married life. 
which left her excitable, and in consequence impatient 
with us. I can understand now how that impatience must 
have been the cause of great trouble to her, for she was 
just to a degree and always intent on doing her best. This 
breakdown after losing a first child and waiting impati- 
ently for others that seemed unlikely to come, was to some 
measure the cause ofher last illness, and has always seemed 
to me as the black point in my universe. Now I trace my 
own longing for children to it, and what must have been 
extreme misery to her and my poor Father did good in the 
end by influencing us in adopting children. Two years 
later my Mother had three children in ten months, and if 
she was not happy for ever after, she was at least very 
happy for a great many years. 

We are getting on with Paget; he has now the hard 
struggle behind him, and it is quite refreshing to find a 
man ready to face the gradual decline of his great faculties. 
When that decline comes at the natural age after a long 
useful life, it does not seem hard (even to me); but most _ 
people keep on struggling, struggling quite to the end, 
whereas the only sensible thing is to study falling grace- 
fully, for the sake of loving eyes who watch the fight. Even 
for our own sake we could thus escape much unnecessary 
bumping. 

I like Paget, but I revel in Huxley; I understand his 
ways of looking at things and feel braced by seeing how 
bravely he stood and how straight, both during his 
greatest triumph and also when trouble came. 
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Overstrand, September. 
My Dear Doctor, 

I read with great interest Matthew Arnold’s essay on 
Marcus Aurelius, but I cannot see that the emotional side 
developed by Christian religion is a greater factor of 
strength in life than high moral principles, which I, for 
one, think must have far more power over any rational 
being. 

I have read the essay again and am much struck by the 
wonderful conception of a Monarchy—the idea of a polity 
in which there is the same law for all, a polity administered 
with regard to equal rights and equal freedom of speech, 
and the idea ofa kingly government which respects most of 
all the freedom of the governed. 

I compare this with the speech of a Christian Emperor 
1800 years later, and I cannot see there (in Germany) nor 
even in England (where one man has ten votes, another 
five, and most only one) a progress such as to give us the 
right to say that our present ideas are right and whoever 
changes them is wrong. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew was mentioned in the essay. 
Iam reading it now. It is strange how only quite lately the 
poetry of the Bible has appealed to me. Yet I should never 
go to it for help. I read every morning in the book you 
gave me, but miss in most quotations the something you 
missed in the lines I sent you a few weeks ago. You missed 
the appeal to God as a power outside man; I miss in your 
book the appeal to what is best and strongest in man, 
which I like to call God. Surely we must be left free to 
shape our own lives; if not, how unnecessary all our striv- 
ing becomes. If everything is settled beforehand, it can 
make no difference whether I do, or do not, take my medi- 
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cine and keep to your instructions. I could just skip about 
or sit all day with folded hands meekly awaiting what it 
may please God to send; and you who try to save my life 
could join in the universal inactivity. That is what your 
faith would lead to if you considered it impartially; but 
even you would then see the relaxing, deadening influ- 
enceinit. This is therefore one of the questions you dare 
not grapple with. 

All the children went a drive with me and the uncles this 
afternoon. Thanks to feeding them part of the way on 
pears and chocolates it was quite a success, and we all en- 
joyed it. Of course, I had to listen to some amusing dis- 
cussions; it is wonderful what fun and everlasting fresh 
source of thinking one can get in listening to the undis- 
turbed talk of the young, logical brain, not affected yet by 
worldly consideration. Charles wished to know what 
would become of him if he “agreed” with the devil in him. 

May I had to blame for some wrong; I asked if her con- 
science had not warned her; she pleaded: “The little voice 
did not speak loud enough.” 

Thank you for your letter. Of course, my dear Doctor, 
you may! Ifthere were not love to give and receive in this 
world, it would be as the next—which must be very dread- 
ful if we go by Christ’s description of how “the angels shall 
come forth and sever the wicked from the just, and shall 
cast them into the furnace of fire; there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.” 

This was the part of “Christ’s gospel of love” I came 
across in my reading, And this morning your book says: 
“Q blessed voice of Jesus, which comes to hearts opprest! 

It tells of benediction, of pardon, grace and peace, 
Of joy that hath no ending, of love which cannot cease.” 
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Is not this a very free interpretation of the teachings of 
Christ? Some are beautiful, I agree, and the whole may 
have been beautiful when the age is taken into considera- 
tion, but to-day, when even we poor human creatures 
know better than to torture our fellow-men, it is impossible 
to conceive an ideal God taking a lower standard. 

No wonder Christians do not like facing death and that 
they speak of “an awe-inspiring God.” I had never realised 
His great love (asit is called), until to-day, when I see Him, 
through His Son, if not actually inflicting the torments of 
hell, at least giving instructions for the work to be carried 
out. Compared to that how generous and loving we men 
are, for there are only a very few amongst us who would 
be bestial enough to hear the gnashing of teeth and wailing 
without longing with all our hearts to help. Is it not one of 
our greatest sorrows that we cannot always help as we 
would wish to? But we are not omnipotent. Your God is, 
remember. 

The only excuse for the existence of prisons and pun- 
ishments is that society must be protected against the un- 
fortunate criminal. Will the perfect beings we are going to 
be in Heaven also suffer from moral fear of being badly in- 
fluenced by the wicked, and from physical dread of being 
hurt? If not, why the necessity of Hell? 

I am beginning to think that Mamma Ruskin was very 
wise in making her boy read the Bible when he was four 
years old. But he should have left off before he was six, 
if it is sin to read the book with an inquisitive mind. 

I took up the Bible somewhat confidently and greatly 
desirous to find in it all you say, but the result has been so 
very opposite that, were I not carried away by that in- 
quisitive mind of mine, I should now give up the reading 
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as my only chance of retaining some illusions on the beauty 
of the Christian religion as understood to-day. 

Don’t accuse me of being unfair because I go through 
the book picking out defects; the fault is with those who, 
by leading us to expect we shall find none, cause the dis- 
appointment to be doubly felt; and disappointment, 
whether it be in book or man, always brings with it some 
sadness. Why not simply give the book a great place in 
moral education or religion? We should then all be satis- 
fied. It is because some wish to exalt it so high that 
others, in their endeavour to get it to the right level, may 
let it fall. 

I have practically lived alone since Sunday; this and my 
wish that my maids should not interpret wrongly my 
daily reading prompted me to ask the maid, as she was 
doing my room just now, what she thought in the matter. 
Her answer greatly astonished me: “The more I read the 

_Bible, the less I know what to think; it is so full of contra- 
ictions.” 

Of course, no individual, any more than the civilised 
world, can leave behind old traditions and turn to new 
conceptions without undergoing a period of transition 
which must be fuil of incertitude, hesitation and danger. 
This period of transition has surely come, and the more 
we realise the importance of the problem as well as its 
difficulties, the more willing we should be to face it. 

Your principle is “Whatever you do, do it with all your 
might.” There can be no better one, but you must surely 
find yourself unable to apply it to matters of religion, 
where it is most necessary that we should go our strongest, 
by which elegant expression I mean that we must be able 
to apply all our powers of heart and head. By dividing 
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them we reduce ourselves to beings with only half the 
faculties we were meant to use. 

If your religion, like the Roman Catholic one, must be 
believed blindly, do tell me so, and I will never touch on 
the subject again; but I understand that one of the great 
superiorities of Protestantism is that it does not exact that 
sacrifice from the human brain. At least, Protestants pre- 
tend it does not, but they have somehow arranged matters 
so that each “good Christian” considers it his duty to keep 
his religion apart from his understanding. 

May has been sleeping with me this week; she and 
Charles thought it fairer to change about, and Henry also 
insists on his right. You may have wondered at my having 
the big boy with me; I thought the matter well over and 
hope, in this way, to add a physical as well as moral im- 
possibility to his ever indulging in what I so ardently wish 
him to refrain from. I hope to achieve my end chiefly by 
making the boy look forward to absolute and elevating 
love as one of the greatest blessings, and as the means of 
bringing into the world fis children, who will be finer and 
stronger according to the deeds he does and the thoughts 
he thinks. To know that we are responsible for the health 
and happiness of coming generations must be a far greater 
inducement to do right than any selfish consideration for 
our own future state... 

Miss —— is a most conscientious woman, but all the 
sorrows of all the past centuries seem to have congregated 
to weigh her down, and during the two years she has been 
with us I can safely affirm she has never seenajoke. With 
three healthy children about and one hearty invalid there 
always have been plenty going. 

Although you may call me a blasphemous infidel, I am 
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far from being such, and the quiet and rest of mind I have 
now attained is, I feel sure, partly created by your influ- 
ence. How, I cannot explain, but I know it to be so. 

When you have read the letters of Birkbeck Hill will 
you lend them to me? I fancy I would like to read the 
book your schoolmaster wrote. 

You will never guess who interfered with my writing 
yesterday, and that you owe some thanks, accordingly, to 
two nuns. They had been most unsuccessful in getting 
rid of ugly needlework done by the London poor, whom 
they teach and feed. After they had assured me that their 
work of charity was regardless of denomination I became 
an interested listener, and they did not refuse to take lunch 
with an Agnostic. I told them this much and contented 
myself with only one indiscreet question: “Would you 
mind dying?” “Why should we?” was their answer. I 
explained that I did not mind it either, but that I hate the 
leaving. This they quite understood, and I was glad to 
find that no moral somersault could be expected of me. 

One of my neighbours wrote that she wanted to know if 
my ideas were still the same. The good soul declared her- 
self willing to give up ten years of her life if by that she 
could see me turn a Roman Catholic. Why she wished it 
she could not say, as she herself said last spring that I was 
an example of Christian fortitude, I refused that honorary 
title with a smile, and a long discussion ensued which left 
us good friends—as a practical proof of which she brought 
a guinea for my hospital. That fund stands at £62 now. A 
lady whom I got to know here has promised one for my 
having cheered her up so much. She is a young widow 
with two fine children. I think she liked my way of making 
the best of life and of advocating re-marriage. 
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Dear Doctor, Overstrand. 

May is such a difficult little person to tackle, and I dread 
the time when she will better understand and wish to 
know more about her adoption. I would have liked to be 
with her then to impress on her that a past which is not of 
her doing cannot and must not influence her moral value, 
and that to dwell on it would be wasting the energy which 
the world has a right to claim of each of us. It is in her 
power to create her own worthiness, and if she does feel 
the sadness of her birth, let it only be to make her stronger 
in helping others from the danger. 

Don’t you think that would be the right way to make her 
look at it? Even if it must mean sadness to her, we have 
determined that she shall hear the truth. Thinking about 
all this, I said to her this morning: “When I am not here, 
if later on anything seems to bother you, you can always 
speak about everything to —— (and named a couple of 
friends).” In her matter of fact little way she corrected me: 
“T shall always have a Mamma, because when you are gone ° 
another one will come.” If that other one means half as 
well with them as I do (and I am sure she will), I need not 
worry any further. 

Charles was ten yesterday, and has since then had all 
justification to deplore the fact. Both I and Miss —— have 
been at him; a boy of ten must dress quickly; or a boy of 
ten should know his tables and so on ; nothing, I feel sure, 
has been omitted which it could please a boy of ten to hear. 

But I must tell you with a little pride that he knows his 
tables of 6, 7, 8. With less pride I must state that he does 
not like his lessons; he reproaches me for being too 
“governessy” (teachers are of another category which he 
likes). I begged him to forget the lessons as they had been 
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unpleasant to him and only to remember the nice things, 
but he was too honest to promise an impossibility; looking 
at me with thoughtful serious eyes he said almost solemnly, 
“I think I will remember almost everything you have said 
to me,” 

How it made me wish that everything should have been 
good to remember, and I had to hide a sob in my kiss. 

You once told me you liked to hear me making plans, as 
nothing was of greater advantage to the heart. Well, the 
newest is that I am now thinking out a farewell message, 
which I shall ask Mr. —— to deliver to my friends in 
presence of the cheapest coffin to be had in London. If it 
does not greatly interfere with your occupations please 
make a point of being there. I shall only want a small num- 
ber of real friends to come, and even then, methinks, I 
should miss you, if you were not amongst them. 

Mr. —— will have instructions to send you all home 
happy, satisfied in knowing how much each single kind- 
ness was appreciated and how the total of all these friendly 
and loving thoughts was powerful enough to subdue the 
sadness. After these three years of illness, I leave the 
world with a great balance of joy in my favour. I would like 
to help all my friends to realise how strong we mortals can 
be, if we only stand close to each other, always ready to 
fight, each for all and all for each, the necessary evils of 
Nature. 

What does Christ mean when he wishes man to be as 
humble as a little child? Did you ever see a child who had 
grown up naturally as a child (not as a parrot-monkey) un- 
pretending, modest, lowly—which to go by my dictionary 
are the qualities included in humility? 

Bomiity up toa certain degree is probably to bedesired, 
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and I would not like to think that my way of looking 
at things must necessarily do away with it. However self- 
willed and self-dependent I may appear to you, I so fully 
realise how dependent Iam on my fellow-men that I must 
always find there ground for humility. I also know (this 
time not from my own experience) how cleverness and 
knowledge can increase this feeling of humbleness—which 
has at this very moment reached highest level in me; for, 
trying to find in my dictionary if the word should end with 
one S or two, I was mortified to see that it does not exist. 

If ten years hence you were to show these letters to me, 
granting my moral development had not remained nil, I 
should most certainly feel terribly humble at realising my 
audacity on speaking on such serious matters with so little 
knowledge .... 

It is because I know you so well provided with all those 
qualities in which I am sadly deficient, as well as possessed 
of enough wisdom to find the speck of good in my heap of 
rubbish, that I have found it possible to surrender my 
moral being so completely to you. 

To my mind a satisfactory life is one where plenty of 
difficulties are encountered, and an ideal life the one where 
much combined moral and physical strength are opposed 
to them. Your own, par exemple. 

I must go on fighting as long as I live; I can’t help it, 
Doctor, and I love to have you as my opponent, if only for 
the pleasure it is to shake hands afterwards. 

I am getting to the end of Huxley’s life. I don’t know 
that I would advise the book for evening reading after a 
good day’s work. Besides, if you read him now you would 
find that he has got hold of all my ideas but puts them into 
neater shape. In fact it is quite annoying to find how he 
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copies me; it is sufficient for me to have thought out some- 
thing in the morning to find it in print that same day. 

Except with my husband I never felt so absolutely con- 
fident towards anyone, and our friendship (which should 
logically make my death harder by robbing me of another 
great and well-valued treasure, your friendship) is to me 
a kind of lighthouse to which I look up often so as to keep 
my bearing. 

Overstrand. 
My Doctor, 

I have had to give up my mornings on the beach and on 
the cliff; the wind grew too strong even for my hardened 
nature and we are now settled in some shaded corner of 
the woods. Henry has just left me; he wishes to catch a 
wood pigeon; he carries with him his favourite toy, a whip, 
which will no doubt prove most useful in frightening 
away the tamest pigeon that may happen to come near. 
But he is very hopeful, and quite sure of his success. 

A London friend has come with her little daughter of 
five to share my solitude, and that is really what we are 
doing; she, poor soul, is very deaf and finds it a strain to 
hear; shouting is not in my line, so that by mutual con- 
sent our intercourse consists chiefly in sitting together. 
She worked that pretty butterfly tea-gown for me. 

I am reading a little French book, Lettres 4 Francoise, 
by Marcel Prévost. He is an author who sowed his literary 
wild oats some twenty years ago and is now settling down 
to light philosophy with, to my judgment, a decided fall 
back in his career. He seems so naturally wicked and 
spirituel; now he tries to be a spiritual philosopher. He 
was speaking about friendship yesterday. He says not 
wrongly that the word friend is mostly misused, and when 
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I think of the two or three without whom my life would 
really be the poorer, I often long for another term to apply 
to the half-dozen others; acquaintances does not do, the 
sound is ugly and it would not include the feeling of sym- 
pathy and real interest I take in nearly all who come to our 
house. We were lucky in having only a few relations in 
London with whom we stand well, although we would, 
perhaps, not have picked them as friends, and my husband 
has never mixed his business life with his private one. I 
fear it would have fared badly with him and worse with his 
convives. My friends nearly all agree that I seem at first 
cool and stuck up, yet surely those cannot be counted“as 
my besetting sins. But I know I cannot do things by halves, 
and before giving myself up to a new friendship, I must 
feel sure of not regretting it. I never could see anything 
but waste of time and waste of money in opening our house 
to a number of people who are none the better or happier 
for seeing us, who come to eat and criticise, and ask us in 
return to show that they do things a little better. 

How I was laughed at after one of my first dinner parties 
for giving one dish less than our convives had a right to 
expect. 

Some other time, with the guest of the evening at my 
side (a very clever man, who showed but little cleverness in 
making his wife suffer from his exaggerated spirit of tidi- 
ness), I felt something under the table, and kicked atit until 
I attracted my neighbour’s attention; I assured him it 
could not possibly be the baby, but was not satisfied until 
he dipped under the table and brought out a broom, to my 
great amusement and his profound disgust. 

My husband soon found that my aversion to overfeeding 
the overfed was too intense to be overcome, and we settled 
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down to cheery little dinner parties of eight or ten, where 
each felt, and was, thoroughly welcome, and where there 
was no pretence either in the dishing-up of soup and meat 
or in the dishing-up of ideas. 

During my long illness we had the satisfaction to see 
that only in one case had we misplaced our friendship. 

More books came by the early post: Darwin’s life, in 
three volumes. I mentioned the desire to know more 
about him; that is my good husband’s answer. Don’t some 
people get spoilt? 

Huxley is dead; he died for me half an hour ago; there 
are another hundred and odd pages to read, but I do not 
feel like going on with it just now. Three days before he 
died he wrote to his old friend Hooker: “I do not feel like 
sending my checks in yet.” 

Doctor, can’t you promise me the like, with little suffer- 
ing for me, and little for those who will have to watch it. 
Huxley was well over sixty; he was right in realising that 
every day added to his life meant longer happiness to those 
who loved him and depended on him; with his end his 
wife’s life must have practically become closed, as far as 
personal happiness goes. But in my case things are so 
different; I absolutely dread that my Jewish blood and 
Jewish toughness will keep me going some time longer; 
my husband is only forty-one, I cannot spare him the pain 
of losing me, but I do want to get it over, well over, that 
time of great anguish and sorrow which I know he will 
feel; indeed, it would be far sadder, if, after fourteen years 
of married life, I were to doubt this. But I have always ad- 
mired his splendid strength and courage, they are a help 
to me now as they have been all along, and it comforts me 
to think that once the first acute dazzling pain over he will 
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conquer himself, set all his energies going and wake up 
gradually as from a bad dream, rub his eyes and look with 
amazement (with never before known appreciation, for his 
life until lately was easy) at the vastness of delight life 
holds for all those who can see. 

It is I who shall have helped him towards that fuller 
development of himself. 

Here I left my bath-chair, kissed my friend and felt like 
hopping into the house (instead of sedately walking as 
would become a dying invalid). But why should I, Doctor, 
for the sun is shining, the birds are singing, and I, too, feel 
happy; yes, completely happy, and everything is for the 
best in the best of worlds. Now if we can attain this know- 
ledge during life and before death, why should we have 
to wait until afterwards when we can let no one profit by 
all our experience? Take it from me, my dear friend, and 
remember it when your time comes, it is my only way to 
pay back all the good you have done me, and I begin to feel 
Iam your debtor no longer. Know that death i is not bad; it 
is we who make it so, and it is in our power to look at it 
calmly and even joyfully. 

How different your last letter is to any I have yet re- 
ceived; it is like a bit of your own self. Why do people lock 
themselves up so carefully when the world would be so 
much richer for the treasures to be seen? 

You are right, Doctor, although you said it in jest; when 
I came to the end of my letter it seemed futile to write the 
usual. Kind thoughts would have been only a repetition of 
my letter, and most certainly you would not have de- 
served them if you were incapable of finding them all over 
and between the many sheets. 

I like my husband to see most of my letters to you, as 
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one more means to make him understand that the utter 
resignation I pridemyselfon having acquired, is more than 
skin deep. 

Iam so glad you will ask your clergyman friend to help 
in answering my questions, for your replies have always 
been most unsatisfactory; you simply state facts but never 
explain, and tha ! * 

“Here comes me,” says Henry, and Henry’s society, 
however pleasant, is not conducive to clear thinking. . . . 

Trying to learn a beautiful piece of poetry by Henley 
set the waterworks going; your task is to screw them up 
meade os . 

How glad you must be at having your wife back. There 
are so many happy meetings I can look back on, when my ~ 
husband returned from his business trips, or when I came 
back—mostly a day earlier than I was expected, as I liked 
surprising him. 

He was so good in always encouraging me to make the 
best of all opportunities, and I love to think of my last ex- 
perience in that line, a four days’ drive through the West 
of England counties with my Wiltshire friend and her 
husband. The only point of dispute then was that I in- 
sisted on taking an old red cape, while he wished to buy me 
a nice fur coat. His prophecy was wrong for, notwith- 
standing the red cape, I brought home an invitation for 
next year. His two sisters on their way from Paris to Man- 
chester happened to arrive at about the same time as I did, 
so that he had to choose between meeting them or me, and 
he came to me, and I was so glad! And every time I have 
thought about it since, I love him for having done it. 

The post has just come in; I got 10/- by it from a cousin; 
somebody told the family and I hope that more will come. 
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My Swiss uncle answered my letter most kindly and hopes 
to have to pay up much longer. I have now £83. Ishall try 
to get all the money collected before I die; it is not difficult 
to beg for a good cause and my brother-in-law has often 
teased me for being sucha good hand at it. 

Did I tell you that May promised 1/-? She thought 6d. 
was enough, but I did not agree, and since she has kept 1/- 
on purpose, and I am sure would not think of touching it, 
were I to live years longer, for she is most conscientious 
and practical. Charles, with his big heart and generosity, 
wanted no prompting to say, “You shall have all I have,” 
but with his easy-goingness when the time comes, he may 
find himself without a penny. 

It is so interesting to study the different natures of my 
three children, and I quite agree with the pedagogue who 
maintains that we waste time in trying too much to correct 
the weakness in our children’s characters; let us set at 
work strengthening all the good that is in them, and the 
good will then conquer through the law of the survival of 
the fittest. Oh, Doctor, I would have liked to see if really 
I could have accomplished my ideal, which has always 
been to have my children well fitted and strong to fight 
some of the evil out of the world. If everyone only did 

_ their share, there would be so much less of it. 

Do you suppose I expect them to reach so high by 
training their intellect only? I do stir their little hearts, 
too much I sometimes think. I want them to feel practical 
emotion, feel it keenly and feel much of it. I value it too 
much myself to wish their life deprived of it. Sadness or 
joy, overpowering grief or magnificent happiness, it all 
goes towards the one end of making life rich, and life can 
have been rich only when we have known it under many 
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aspects. And so I wish them to feel. I wonder if you grasp 
my meaning in “practical emotion”? Some ten years ago 
in a Swiss Hotel I heard a man speak after dinner; he told 
the table d’héters, of a farm having been burntdown near 
by, the farmer being left absolutely destitute with a 
wife and some children; he finished his speech thus: “I 
pity that man for 5 frs., for how much do you pity him?” 
He had, and deserved, the pleasure of collecting a nice 
sum. 

Would a formal appeal for charity in Christ’s name have 
been so effectual? I doubt it. 

Whenever the newspapers report an act of courage or 
bravery done by a child, I read it to the children and make 
much of it. Did you see the case a little while ago ofa girl of 
fifteen giving some of her skin to be grafted on her little 
brother’s arm? Her younger sister, fired by her example, 
supplied what was still missing, and the boy’s limb, which 
had been badly burnt, was saved. Those are things both 
Charles and May can understand, and what one child has 
done they must feel it possible to do, as long as they have 
the will. And that is why I think it is a mistake to look on 
Christ as a God; we know full well how hard it can be for 
us to resist temptation, but it may be quite easy work for a 
God. There is so much to admire in men, men who have 
lived and men who still live; and to desire to feel worthy of 
a few chosen friends seems to me a fine, healthy, strong 
stimulation towards right doing. 

When you were here you horrified me by suggesting 
that Roman Catholicism would appeal most to me; I have 
since thought it over and find you are right. I can so well 
understand those who sacrifice their whole being to what- 
ever object may seem worthy to them of such abnegation, 
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and Roman Catholicism appeals to me by being so per- 
fectly honest in its main request: “Do not think.” 

Y our church professes a liberty of thought which it must 
be clever enough to know it cannot grant. Think out to the 
very bottom one only of the questions I have asked, and the 
whole fabric falls to the ground. It is this method of hy- 
pocrisy which deserves attack. A religion founded on it 
can have but a poor chance of life, when truth and courage 
are growing to be the gods of the future. You who are 
an excellent result of a bad method, so far as the cham- 
pionship of religion goes, cannot count as the champion 
of a dogma you so little understand that to answer the 
simplest questions you required the clergyman’s help. 
Has your teacher Hill never told you of Boileau’s axiom, 
Ce que l’on congoit s’énonce clairement et les mots pour le dire 
arrivent aisément? It was one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of our education at the Paris Lycée. Christ does not 
wish you to believe what you cannot understand, for he 
says: “Whoso readeth let him understand.” And if God is 
not really so bad as your Church makes him out to be, how 
he must sorrow at seeing man, whom he has so richly en- 
dowed with strength and mind, grovelling in fear at the 
thought of an awe-inspiring Lord. 

Religion which should be the highest form of moral 
education and should put the finishing touch to a mind 
grown strong in full freedom towards an ideal end—re- 
ligion becomes harmful if it keeps not well ahead of the 
present-day conception of the ideal. Your religion not only 
arrests progress, but drags us back to the days of blood- 
thirsty tyranny and slavery by acknowledging the possi- 
bility of putting us in the power of a narrow-minded, re- 
vengeful and cruel divinity. 
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Do you really think I could die so peacefully with the 
very slightest possibility of having to face God, had I 
joined in that great calumny which you all, who profess to 
love him, are not afraid to spread? It is I who have more 
real faith, and you would wonder no longer, if you could 
understand! 

Whatever we cannot know let us simply and truthfully 
agree not to know, but no one must be expected to take for 
granted what reason refuses to admit. More and more to 
me this simplest of thoughts seems right: Live, live keenly, 
live fully; make ample use of every power that has been 
given us to use, to use for the good end. Blind yourself to 
nothing; look straight at sadness, loss, evil; but at the 
same time look with such intense delight at all that is good 
and noble that quite naturally the heart’s longing will be 
to help the glory to triumph, and that to have been a 
strong fighter in that cause will appear the only end worth 
achieving. The length of life does not depend on us, but 
as long as we can look back to no waste of time we can face 
the end with a clear conscience, with cheerful if somewhat 
tired eyes and ready for the deserved rest with no hope or 
anxiety for what may come. To me all the effort of man 
seems vain, and his ideal thrown ruthlessly to the ground 
by himself, when, after a life of free and joyful effort, he 
stoops to pick up a reward he does not deserve for having 
simply done his duty. 

Doctor, I get warm as I write; I need nobody’s help to 
prompt me to find words, the words come of themselves, 
for I have never been taught any religion; I have Jearnt my 
own. 

Doctor, my dearest friend, I see you walking on a sunny 
day, on a well-paved road, carrying a very attractive 
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walking-stick. The stick has got some market value which 
to many is sufficient reason to admire it, but you, I know, 
prize it for the emotion it brings. Do not let emotion de- 
ceive you into thinking too well of that stick. Were you by 
an accident to lean your full weight on it to escape a fall, 
the handle would probably snap and you would get hurt. 
The handle is very pretty, agreed; but it should in the first 
place be strong. Do you find a big stone in your path and 
wish to remove it? Don’t use‘your foot, Doctor; for even 
if hard contact with a hard stone might chip some polish 
off the stick, I who have given you that stick with the desire 
that it may prove a support, will be far happier to find it 
firmly gripped, with all the polish off if necessary. What 
does it matter, as long as it has accomplished its purpose? 
Your loving Mother gave you as a child what she thought 
would be most help to you, but as she loved you so well, 
she won’t even look for the polish so long as she finds you 
grown to your entire development. Believe me, Doctor, 
the unvarnished, plain, straight, strong sapling which you 
have picked for yourself and cut to suit your size must be 
the very best help; there is no pretence about it... . 

I have sent you all and left nothing back to add; choose 
yourself amongst all I gave and know that if I have only 
added a scrap to the treasure of your life, I am well con- 


The last pages of my letter were not written, but ex- 
pulsed by a volcano in sudden eruption. You who must 
have heard the preparatory noises may have been ready 
and armed yourself well beforehand. I have quieted down 
a little, and in my soberer mood I would love to help in 
clearing up the muddle and repairing any harm I may 
have done. 
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If you prefer to hear no more, it is quite easy to refold 
the letter and re-address to me; people who will act on im- 
pulses, however right they may judge their motives to 
be, must lay themselves open to be snubbed. 

But a snub which one feels to be undeserved can hurt as 
little as an undeserved reward can give pleasure. For both 
occasions I am entirely without feeling. Understand, 
therefore, that you have not to consider my feelings at all, 
if you prefer not to read further. 

I had a sorrowful cry again last night; there is so very 
much I shall have to leave undone, and as I come gradu- 
ally nearer the end of my physical strength, my desire to be 
doing seems to grow into never before realised proportions 

I am probably telling as great news what your experi- 
ence of similar cases has taught you long ago. Don’t call 
me a prig; remember I am only thirty-six, at the un- 
seasoned age when we have stili the right to feel some 
pride at each self-made discovery—perhaps because the 
making meant much suffering. 

I withdraw all I said last week when I exclaimed all is 
_ for the best. It is not, indeed, it can never have been 
meant to be; for if really I was meant to die so young, why 
fill me with so much desire to work a long life long? It is 
only a make-believe when I get meek and say ail is for the 
best, and I despise myself less now, when I have had a 
good cry. To realise full sorrow is the only way to find 
enough courage to face it. 

The greatest and most blessed quality of my religion is 
that it is not stationary; it is elastic on all points but one. 
There it becomes adamant: be true to all and everyone. 
To attain that end you must in the first place be entirely 
true to your better self, your God. 
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Your religion seems to me so different. Don’t get im- 
patient; do, do listen. I want no answer; I have no desire, 
no right to hear it; these things can be settled only in one’s 
inmost heart. For this self-examination what a good 
thing religion is; and what blessings synagogues and 
churches could be, if the whole paid clergy were turned 
out of them, and we, for whom the churches should have 
been built, could find rest and quiet there. But no dog- 
matic religion will trust you, it brings you up with no trust 
in yourself; you want everything to come from outside 
you; God must appear to you, priests must explain him to 
you; your Bible must remind you daily that there is a 
Heaven for the good and a Hell for the wicked. 

To me these methods and their result of awe appear so 
miserable a failure. And why should I attack you—you 
who have lived well, who have done such good—when I 
have myself profited by your Christianity ? 

And yet men like you are the great danger. Even the 
shortsighted or partly-blind can find faults in a method 
where the failure is apparent to all, but you may give many 
the thought that the Christian religion has made you what 
you are. Because you were able to see the right in it, you 
are none the less to blame for not wishing to improve it 
where it may be misleading to those who are less able. If 
you really love religion, work at it, inspire it with what is 
best in you; don’t be satisfied with having had your share 
out of a common treasure; help others to it; help it to grow, 
Doctor; if it does not grow it must decline and perish, 
and I begin to see we have always wanted and can never 
do without religion. Give it whatever name you like; the 
name is of no importance and only the very small mind 
can trouble over that. Oh, Doctor, what pain to realise 
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how great, how beautiful religion was meant to be, and to 
see how. bedraggled it has become, all through lack of 
courage and veracity and too much greed for money and 
conventionalities! 

Charles has been out all night and has not come home 
yet—6 o’clock. Our friend the fisherman invited him to go 
herring fishing, and I was keen the child’s life should be en- 
riched by the experience. At four I woke; I knew the door- 
bell was out of order and fancied him calling, but no one 
was there. From the balcony I watched a little time; so 
much beauty, so much calm, a few lights on the sea, one of 
them shining from the mast of the boat in which Charles 
sat. And I prayed, prayed for him, to my God, prayed with 
full faith in my power to leave behind the shine of a little 
light so that his fire (which I hope to have carefully pre- 
pared—with a few chips for ventilation and draught) 
may in time be kindled by it, to burn with steady, always 
increasing life, and in turn warm colder hearts. 

Charles may not realise it to-day, but unconsciously he 
will keep in a special corner of his soul the remembrance of 
this first clear night spent amongst strangers, without the 
tender protection of a friend. Childish morale has made 
him truly strong; he stands already unafraid, relying most 
on his own clear sight and sturdy legs; always glad and 
attentive at listening, always greedy to know more. He 
will remember this night; may he face with as open and 
joyful a heart each new holy mystery life will reveal to him! 
This is the spirit of religion, the help towards rich life, the 
only explanation of life, the only way towards calm re- 
signation at death. 

There, I have tried to write down one of my prayers, so 
that never again you may say that you feel sorry when you 


think of the way my children are brought up. Show me 
one of your prayers, any book which can surpass my faith. 
I am serious; take me, take my opinions on all subjects (the 
greater the subject, the fiercer your shaking must be), lam 
ready; ready everywhere and always ready; no prepara- 
tions to make, no permissions to ask, no help to implore, 
no help to allow! 

When and where my best self, the divinity of my being, 
is attacked, or only questioned even, I alone have the right 
to stand up in my defence; and I must stand quite alone, 
quite uncovered, dependent only on myselfand totally un- 
hampered. I shall then be strong with the strength born of 
courage in an unselfish cause (Heaven on earth), un- 
ashamed of my nakedness when there can be no dirt for 
the clean-minded eye to find. Come to meet me, Doctor; 
let us go part of the way together. 

I think I am now the more able one, being absolutely 
free, and untrammelled in thought, with not even the 
finest web to bind tenderly the least of my forces. You 
more than any have spurred me on; in your personality I 
saw much to inspire me; and if I have come to long for 
even more, I shall never forget who gave the first impulse. 
He must be proud! 

I believe you to be entirely sincere; bring all you can to 
help towards the common goal; your creed may be of use, 
if only to shake me with; shake, shake with all your power; 
I am of no consequence, I am not working for myself; if 
my ideal cannot withstand your attack, let it fall or 
crumble away; I shall waste neither tears nor energy in 
crying over what has proved not to be a loss; more de- 
termined than ever you shall see me stretch higher, higher 
still, until my arms and legs refuse to work; but even then 
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I will not lie low, I will not be beaten, my head and heart 
shall not touch dirt or dust; I will keep my eyes bright, 
clean and clear and triumphant to the last, not because I 
have attained the never-to-be-attained end, but because 
my hope and trust in man remain unshaken. 

My wish to be laid in my coffin with my eyes well open 
shall be a last protest against old creeds, old customs, old 
lies. 


Just received your letter. Instead of tearing mine, 
which was my first impulse, I am adding a few words. 

How can you accuse me of merely wishing to push you 
into a corner? Have you all along misunderstood my 
motive, and thought I had picked religion as a nice, easy, 
frivolous occupation to devote my last strength to? 

Do you realise that you are talking to a dying woman? 
Your creed, all creeds, I drive joyfully into a corner, and 
would be happy to be able to help in driving them en- 
tirely out of the universe. But you, my friend, you must. 
stand by your cause and fight your best, or have the cour- 
age to acknowledge defeat. 

Do not let a clergyman, however broad-minded you 
may think him, be a go-between for you and me. I shall 
answer if he speaks to me, but please do not carry his sug- 
gestions to me. See what you can do yourself, or prefer to 
do nothing. Don’t you think it is the worthier way? 
Broad-minded clergymen cannot exist; as soon as they 
start expanding they must realise that they take money for 
what they cannot sell. Theology and dogma they may 
give you, as much as you care to take, but theology and 
dogma are of not much value nowadays; they have 
shown where they lead most people: to selfishness in 
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motive and selfishness in aim, with a good cloth over the 
eyes to make them feel giddy and fearful at the sight of 
truth. Religion, love of humanity and desire for progress, 
for a happiness in which we ourselves will have no share— 
that only the great master, Life, can teach. 

I truly hope that you will always find help, and, if need 
be, consolation in your creed. I never aimed at you, but I 
am fighting for the young, for their freedom as the only key 
of progress. 


DocrTor, 

I am standing up again after my fall, richer by one ex- 
perience. For a moment I, too, have been carried away by 
the emotional impulse given by religion to see in it a help 
through life, whereas it should never be anything but the 
precious, slow-growing fruit of a life of natural, rationally 
inspired effort and self-abdication—wherever this latter 
act becomes necessary to progress. The fruit is precious 
only for its seed, and any interference, however well 
meant, with nature kills the vitality of the seed in favour of 
the fruit. In matters so abstract as the soul of man, so 
pliant as the soul of the child, let us not run the risk of 
doing harm, let us keep our hands well off the sacred seed, 
there is so much work to do in preparing the soil. Here 
lies the importance of good moral education—moral edu- 
cation only andRationalism, to which I return more whole- 
heartedly than ever. 

The first monkey who attempted to stand upright must 
have had many a fall and been scoffed at by his fellows, but 
we are the result of his effort, and what the monkey has 
done for man we must be willing to do for posterity. Not 
wishing to be shamed by a monkey I will not grasp the 
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divine prop, although it may bring to me momentary 
relief. I, too, must do my share, and help towards creating 
nobler beings. 


London, October. 
My Doctor, . 

Not long ago I read in one of Matthew Arnold’s essays 
how St. Francois de Sales answered a nun who wished to 
go barefoot: “Change your brains and keep your shoes.” 
Thus you might well have said to me this morning: keep 
on with your letters, but change your subject. 

And now, this sunny afternoon, with a number of happy 
boys and girls playing around (for I am on Charles’s 
school-field) I am glad to have your permission to do 
what I can never more refrain from—come to you with all 
my thoughts, and leave you feeling better through your 
influence. 

' After having been with you I feel small, very small; but 
you have once more put your hand in mine and given me 
courage to rise, for I know you will not let go. Do not 
scowl too much at my audacities; I know that my attacks 
on your God must hurt you, and will try to bridle my 
tongue. Can’t you teach me moderation, and when that is 
done, add to it a course of manners—manners like yours 
that spring from the heart, and make you unable to be ever 
other than gentle and great? 

I telephoned to my husband as soon as I got home; poor 
boy, he was so glad of what you had said; I heard a sob in 
his voice and rang off quickly, for fear of answering it. 
The maids were glad of the little bit of hope, and I long to 
tell Charles; after my husband he has had to hear most of 
what is to be done “afterwards.” The particular instruc- 
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tions to him are: “Cry if you must, but do not think too 
much, ‘I have lost my Mamma’; remember Daddie has 
lost his wife, May and Henry their Mamma, and try to 
console them.” It must seem hard to you that I deprive 
him of the consolation of meeting again in Heaven, but he 
will find great help in my advice, which I feel sure he will 
follow conscientiously. ... 

I have read about fifty pages in your book and think I 
shall like it. I had not been able to start any serious reading 
after finishing with Huxley; the impression he left on me 
was so great that it would have seemed like being unloyal 
to agreat friend, had I turned to try and find another one so 
soon. 

Mr,—— is coming to see me this afternoon; I shall have 
a serious talk with him; his wife must have somewhat ne- 
glected his education, or how could he write, as he did: “I 
know of a middle-aged lady, about 30, who may be capable 
of looking after your children.” He is another fine speci- 
men of humanity, so I shall forgive him. What zs middle- 
age fora woman? Now that you have given me a little 
hope, this is, of course, a very interesting question, and in 
time I shall consult you again as to the limit of old age. 
The French author Legouvé enriched my autograph col- 
lection with the following advice: “Console yourself when 
old age comes by making a calculation: add all the blessings 
that are left you to all the misfortunes you have escaped.” 
To me it seems that to have reached old age is a blessing 
which should require no consolation. 

The junior boys and girls have come to play; they are 
having some open-air theatricals, all staged without the 
help of teachers; it is fun to watch; I must do so. 

Just reading a few of David’s Psalms and must copy 
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some lines for you: “But let all those that put their trust 
in thee rejoice: let them ever shout for joy, because thou 
defendest them: let them also that love thy name be joyful 
in thee.” (Psalm V., 11.) 


Oh, how sad it makes me to read your statement that ‘a 


obtig fe ae 


the joie de vivre never appealed to you. Ifa religious man* 
like you, able to look back on a life full of glorious responsi- 
bilities, always conscientiously and courageously per- 
formed, has not felt it, this in itself seems to me the death 
sentence on your creed, and my hatred for it as I read these 
lines of yours is a splendid testimonial to the deep and sin- 
cere affection for the man. 

When I lost those I loved best, I looked well into the 
fathomless depth of sorrow—“never more to meet, never 
again to show love to the dearest ones.” 

Creeds interfere: “Cease your groaning, all is for the 
best, and you shall meet again.” How thankful I am never 
to have understood such consolation, for deep inconsol- 
able sorrow engenders magnificent happiness. 

To have once realised how short even the longest life is, 
how insufficient to give and hold all the love we wish to 
devote and receive, makes us into spendthrifts—sensible 
spendthrifts, for we dip into a never exhaustible treasury. 

When during these last months of my life I admire a 
starry night, a calm or boisterous sea, a fine sunset, no 
voice whispers in my ear, “It is beautiful, I grant, but as 
nothing compared to the splendours of Heaven.” To me 
nothing can surpass in beauty the marvels of this world; I 
love and admire without reserve, and thus is created in me 
even now the joe de vivre, which in its turn creates un- 
selfishness better than any creed, for it appeals to our 
logical reasoning power, to our sense of justice as well as to 
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the heart. I dare not spoil for anyone the beauty of the 
world; smile I must to give to others some of the joy I have 
found. No one has the right to absorb sun and happiness 
without being willing to radiate it again; and radiate we do, 
even if unconsciously, just like the moon brightens the 
dark night.... . 

I am so tired! Neither you nor anyone else can realise 
the utter physical weariness I experience at times, which 
then makes me long for the blissful never-ending rest. 

I have had a long silent chat with my friends the trees. 
It is wonderful how interesting they can be; how much 
they have got to say; to ask. The brown leaf falling in 
autumn, its work done, its destiny accomplished: has it 
suffered during its decline? Was the green leaf, torn off in 
early summer by a child’s unconscious cruel hand, not 
more to be pitied, although it was spared the pain of seeing 
its strength and freshness go? Will some of their substance 
penetrate the soil, be absorbed by the root, and once more 
become part of the beloved tree? Who knows? 

But, Doctor mine, I feel better already. I think I would 
like to die with my fountain pen in my hand. Henry 
wanted to know why the name fountain pen? It having 
nothing to do with leaves and trees, I was able to explain, 
and, considering his tender age, I refrained from saying 
that when I write my letters to a certain friend something 
else besides ink seems to flow from the pen. 

I read with more and more interest the book you lent 
me. Birkbeck Hill has quite conquered me. He con- 
quered my heart, with his loving letters to wife and chil- 
dren; my reason, with his sarcastic remark: “The nation 
might by this time have recovered from its amazement at 
the astonishing discovery that even princes may die”; my 
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pity, for having to lead an invalid’s life at forty and stating 
at so early an age: “My ambition is pretty well ended”; my 
admiration, for his talent as educator; for no doubt it was 
chiefly his gift of managing the young that allowed him to 
say: “In truth I doubt if any man ever had under him a 
better set of boys.” 

But, Doctor, now that I remember you were one of the 
set of boys, I begin to doubt his veracity. How could you 
ever turn a Conservative after having been under Hill’s in- 
fluence, I wonder? 

The ———— Revolution is mainly interesting to me 
by showing once more the “Kingly” nature of a monarch. 

Granted that King ————— appreciation of life is so 
great as to make him forgetful of all that was entrusted to 
him, could he not also have given a thought to the many 
who remained true to him? He should have courageously 
shared their danger, or forbidden a single life to be lost 
in a cause of which he proves himself to be unworthy by 
his cowardly haste to ensure safety for his sacred person. 

Kings would be just as harmless as Presidents in coun- 
tries where the nation governs, but surely they must do 
moral harm to their subjects when they get from them un- 
deserved admiration. 

Don’t say that I respect no one, Doctor. I have great 
respect, entre autres, for the washerwoman whom I em- 
ploy; she is daily expecting her eleventh child, but will not 
give up her work until the very last. She is always bright 
and cheerful; I like to come across her in the house and 
consider her quite an asset to our little establishment. 
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My Dear Doctor, London. 

After our hour’s talk yesterday, I wonder whether you 
feel as I do how much was left unsaid. I pride myself on 
having been less interrupting than usual, and surely my 
great moderation must have struck you as a novelty. Put 
some of the good result down to my earnest wish to im- 
prove in that direction, for (as Henry said when I told him 
not to climb on the balcony) “I can what I will.” “Yes,” I 
said, “of course you can what you will, but you are clever, 
and you will only will whatis right.” It proved a completely 
satisfactory answer to the manly little fellow standing up 
for his rights. 

I am getting such encouragement from your book, and 
morally jumped with joy at reading that man is happier 
than he was of old. How discouraging it would be to all 
effort if we believed that all the labour of all the wise and 
good men and women age after age ended in nothing! We 
might in that case with good reason say, “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” My experience is that a good 
~ appetite alone would be very little consolation at the trying 
time of death. Even fresh walnuts were not made more 
enjoyable this September than they had been for years 
past by my thinking “I wonder if they will be the last.” 

Miss —— was advised to go to church; I thought that 
she could do with a strong dose after her behaviour lately, 
but to my mind she cannot see deep enough into her reli- 
gion ever to benefit by it. But the children did; they were 
left to the tender mercy of their old Mother and were 
allowed to enjoy nearly a full hour of nakedising. It is 
strange how exhilarating the throwing off of all garments 
is to them; they jumped about, rolled on beds and the floor 
and shouted most of the time; every few minutes one of 
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them would be considerate enough to ask whether it was 
too much noise for me. Charles declared once or twice that 
he could see by my nose that it was; but I was able to re- 
assure them and enjoyed the fun as much as they did. 
When at last I got tired, they kept their promise and 
stopped at once, and Charles superintended the going to 
bed. If only I had kept my health I’feel surer than ever 
that I could have brought up many children; they are so 
easily managed when not too much is expected from them, 
and when they are treated firmly from the beginning. At 
Six or seven months they were put into white jersey suits; 
May never had a dress on until she was two years old and 
able to walk well. Many people thought me hard because 
I used to let them loose on the floor, and would not allow 
anyone to help them out of any tight corner. They have 
always had to depend on themselves, and gradually it has 
made them able to pay you a call, all on their own responsi- 
bility. 

When May wasa baby in Brittany her get-up was stared 
at and mostly thought “a very sensible English idea.” In 
Wales three years ago some people called it “a German 
idea,” and a lady asked me if I intended putting Henry in 
an Eton suit for his next birthday. 

All these things cannot interest you a bit, but to put 
them down is for me such real pleasure, and makes me live 
many a happy hour over again. 

“What is to come we know not. But we know 
That what has been was good, was good to show, 
Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 
We are the masters of the days that were, 
We have lived, we have loved, we have suffered—even 


so!” 
a) 


I wrote this from memory. I hope Henley would recog- 
nise it. Good night! 


Your Sunday letter was, indeed, a surprise! I was glad 
to think you had written to me, perhaps at the time I was 
writing to you. 

Your motto: “A little thing is a little thing, but faithful- 
ness in little le things is a great thing,” is already being 
use. One. of my favourites, “Live to learn and learn to 
live,” requires many years learning to be understood. Can 
you suggest any more? Mr.—— advised a very pretty one: 
“LOST between sunrise and sunset a golden hour.” 

“T want to come back once more to the unsinfulness of 
love and birth. The apple story applied to the wrong sub- 
ject has led us astray for so many centuries that many, who 
understand it differently to-day, look upon that progress 
as a sin instead of rejoicing at the new step forward to re- 
conquer man’s paradise. It seems to me that the greatest 
danger of losing paradise (the joy of happiness of living 
freely, unafraid and unashamed) comes through losing 
our ideals by putting them in chapter and verse, and by 
that means bringing them down to our own childish con- 
ceptions. 

If we wish the intercourse of man and woman to become 
in time the absolutely holy thing it was meant to be, we 
can best help by talking of it freely and purely to the 
young. While love is thought, and taught, to be sinful, the 
youth must naturally shrink from mentioning it to his 
parents; and his parents can have no opportunity of warn- 
ing him of the danger of mistaking purely physical in- 
clination for love. Love must stand high; the pure will 
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approach it joyfully and openly, and the impure will feel 
raised through it. No one is then left to find sin (or to dare 
to seek it) in the infant. Dear innocent baby! How can 
anyone be cruel enough to-day not to rejoice with a heart 
full of gratitude at the new fresh stock of strength and hope 
you bring into the world . 

Even the poor little Prince ——-—— was born sinless, 
although he may well exclaim: “My Mother has conceived 
mein sin!” For the woman who sells her soul for a crown is 
far lower than the poor wretch who sells her body for half 
a crown, not knowing that it holds a soul. 

I heard this morning that my Belfast sister is expecting 
her third baby; she has two little daughters, and I am in- 
vited to be there to receive the little son. It has always been 
a regret to me never to have watched the coming ofa child 
into the world, and it was arranged between my sister and 
myself that my wish should be gratified at the next oppor- 
tunity. Where shall I be in seven months? Surely not in 
her bedroom. ... 

Iam now awaiting death quite contentedly and with not 
too great impatience. 

When I am goneatlast, I claim this promise from you, as 
a token that all my hard trying to explain my ideas to you 
has not been quite useless. 

Be sad alittle (I hope you will), but do not worry because 
you could not keep me alive any longer. 

Follow my religion, and be happy in knowing you have 
done your best. 

Follow our religion, by leaving in other hands what does 
not lie in ours to decide. 

Follow yours, if it gratifies you to think we may meet 
again. 
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Am I too vain in hoping that I may have worked my im- 
mortality with you by giving you one or two ideas which 
may in time become more yours and perhaps a little help 
to you if needed? To pick the best in all religions, in all 
people, in all things, is surely a great help in giving us 
strength to fight the wrong. Don’t I preach well! But no 
one pays! Is it because I don’t believe in paid preachers ? 


You Dgar Doctor, London. 

Do you think I am going to consider myself beaten? 
Not a bit of it! ! ! Iam not now referring only to the most 
absorbing question of life and death, but to the trifling 
matter of this letter. 

Most sincerely I thank you for your continual care, your 
friendly humane sympathy, your quiet, hopeful, courage- 
ous sticking to me. As I was lying on your couch to-day, I 
realised more than ever what you have been to me, and 
that by now I have really become somewhat yours. You 
alone decided the last two operations, so that to you I owe 
six months of my life—six months which, now that I look 
back on them, seem to me rich, useful, happy months, and 
a gain to my dearest ones, I hope. I was explaining (trying 
to explain) all this to my little companion as we were driv- 
ing home together. We had already decided that she 
should work a book-marker for you for Christmas, but up 
to now she could not think what to embroider on it. To- 
day she understood enough to know, and it is her own 
idea to put: “Thank you and kisses.” What made her think 
of kisses, I wonder. Whose influence could it be? The 
kisses are to be represented by crosses. I thought I had 
better explain now, as I may not be able to do it when you 
become the proud and delighted possessor of a blue and 
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yellow, or red and green, book-marker. Part of the great 
joy for her consists in the responsibility of going to the shop 
and making her own choice. 


London. 
My Goop DocrTor, 

I feel our chats are very comforting, very dear to me, 
and of great use too; they give a fresh impulse and bring 
out much that has remained unsaid and unclear. 

Charles and May are out with me on the school-field, 
which is beginning to get spoilt by builders. But we do 
not pay too much attention to the unsightly bricks and 
mortar. Many beautiful trees are left standing, and planks 
and partly-dug basements are as Paradise to my dear little 
ruffians. Here goes another Sunday morning which they 
enjoy to heart’s content in full liberty, their bath-chair 
Mother watching over them from a distance. Distance, 
that blurs details, gives a juster perception of the whole. 

It seems so absolutely clear to me, and I do so long to 
make it as absolutely clear to others, that this is the right 
way to make our children into free men and women, strong 
in their delight of life, strong in loving Nature, strongly 
willing in their desire to serve her well, and, last of all, 
strong in respectful obedience to her laws. They are learning 
their lesson, their religion, at this very minute, far better 
than many a child who is now sitting in church. 

Next time you come, will you tell me about your friend 
F.S. and his ideas on education? I bought Spencer’s book 
on that subject for my husband’s cousin who became a 
mother last week. She lives in poor circumstances, and I 
know that unless she reads the book now, while lying up 


and having a nurse to attend to the child, she will never 
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find time for it. I took up the book yesterday with the 
laudable intention of marking for her all passages that 
seemed to me of greatest value, and now I cannot let it go. 
I must go on reading it at leisure, and shall probably leave 
the marked copy to the lady I have to entrust with the 
bringing upof my children. The book was recommended 
to me about eight years ago. Had anyone asked me before 
yesterday:“Do you remember it ?” my very decided answer 
would have been: “Not a word of it, but I know it made a 
great impression on me at the time.” To-day I see clearly 
that ever since reading it I have acted in Spencer’s spirit 
and thus helped to make his work and him immortal. 

How great and strange it all is: nature, religion, work, 
immortality! Of course, I know that nothing I can say or 
think is new, and that I am always doing what my husband 
calls re-discovering America. But as I do not travel a first- 
class passenger on the most modernly comfortable and 
luxurious liner, as I am myself working my way across the 
ocean, withstanding rough weather, fighting against and 
at times dipping through monstrously high waves, I am 
justified in enjoying some satisfaction whenever “I get 
there,” and much happiness in remembering gratefully the 
many willing helpers. 

Charles was sitting on my bed this morning cuddling 
very close to me, as he loves to do. Miss —— called; he did 
notmove.“Go Charles”(said I),“itis easy tolove,but Iwant 
youtoact,” Charles disagreed: “You need not say it is easy 
to love, it is jolly difficult, and one has to know people a 
long time before one can love them like that.” Poor, dear 
fellow, he feels how great our mutual love has grown, but 
at ten he cannot realise that it is the uncertainty of my life 
that is making me so dear to him. It hurts a good deal to 
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know that it has fallen to my share to teach him this great 
lesson; but then, again, I realise that these are the lessons 
that count in a man’s life and make it fuller and richer 
through better understanding. And so I can never grumble 
with sincerity; that is, I suppose, the reason why I do not 
grumble at all. 

At the beginning of my illness I was very stupid, and 
often sobbing. And my sobs were always: “Why, oh why ?” 
Of course, no answer came until I gave up the sobbing and 
tried to think rationally. Then when the discontent was 
somewhat subdued, I lighted last autumn on that beauti- 
ful saying of Emerson’s sister: “I will turn my trouble into 
sunshine for others.” You think that is Christianity. To 
me it is pure Rationalism, with its great pull over all dog- 
mas in saying to oneself in advance: “Mine is the work; 
entirely mine shall be either the satisfaction deserved, or 
the disgust at failure.” So I took the hint and tried the 
trick, and lo! never having been a believer in sunshades or 
sunblinds, I find myself now often basking in the sun. 

Through Shelley last spring I awoke to the necessity of 


bracing myself up: Ob 4 


“For the coming of death is a fearful blow ai 
To a brain uncompassed with nerves of steel.” 


Dear —— brought his practical opm share this 
summer at Overstrand: 


“Courage, O Soul, howso dark be the curtain 
Hiding the after 
And hushing the laughter; 
Courage, O Soul, sing of love that is certain, 
"That nerves the arm in strife, 
Feeds the flame of life.” , 83 


Henley to-day can find no more understanding reader 
than me for this: 


“The ways of death are soothing and serene, 
And all the words of death are grave and sweet.” 


On Friday evening a few men came to have a game of 
cards with my husband. One young fellow spent his even- 
ing sitting with me. I have known him many years and 
have always had a special liking for him; his Mother 
suffered like ours; she died last year. I gave him Mere- 
dith’s poems, in which I had written the following dedica- 
tion: “In every woman you meet, respect your Mother; 
thus you shall make her immortal.” He stared; why hac had I 
written that? Why? Simply because they are the words 
every womanly soul should impress on all boys’ minds 
when they reach manhood without their parents’ support. 
When he left I knew we had come to a tacit agreement; one 
more man to help other boys, besides my own. 

The same day in the afternoon a distant cousin called, a 
nice friendly man; with him I also touched on the great 
subject; he seemed ill at ease and I knew that, although 
until quite lately he had always lived with his parents (both 
morally above the average) he had not been able to resist 
the fatal temptation. And why? Simply because most 
mothers, even to-day, will not understand that it is their 
duty to talk freely to their children, and because most 
fathers shirk it. They hand their children over to strangers 
and to the church to get what knowledge they may find. A 
single glance at any great civilised Christian city (with its 
Piccadilly Circus) is enough to convince us of the necessity 
ofa thorough change. This work, too, let us take daringly 
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out of God’s and Christ’s hands, and let us see what the 

woman of the future can do—the girl brought up with no 

false modesty to see beauty, joy and duty where we are 

meant to see them. She will understand how to make each 

_ hearth into a sacred temple of womanhood, where she, 
the high priestess, will talk, act and teach, for it will have 
become her duty to make womanhood holy for all women 
and to all men. Let us give her, the mother of the future, 
this great aim in life, and she will no longer enjoy an after- 
noon’s game of bridge or claim a seat in Parliament. The 
life of each woman will have become rich by having that 
great responsibility laid on her shoulders, and she will 
carry herself well for the sake of the load. 

No doubt our mothers and grandmothers acted in good 
faith when they kept silent on this point and bound their 
children’s ‘minds to some creed. But we all, who have 
young children to-day, must, or should, know that we 
neglect our duty in not teaching them to make their 
parents their confidants for what is of greatest import, and 
that we stunt their moral development by wishing them to 
believe blindly what no one can to-day, with trueconsci- 
entiousness, either affirm or deny. There may possibly be 
a Heaven, but of this world and our life here there can be 
no doubt. Therefore, it seems right to me to impress on 
the young mind the doubt as to the first and the certainty 
as to the second—the fact, namely, that here is our chance, 
that now is our time, that each very moment may be the 
best opportunity of our life, and that thus each single 
moment of our life matters to the whole universe and,may - 

be, for eternity. 

I was much amused at May yesterdaymorning. Shewas 
sitting on my knees in the bath-chair pulling out the thread 
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of your book-marker. I was not thinking that-each mo- 
ment “mattered” and that now was, perhaps, the “oppor- 
tunity,” so dropped some threads in the road. I was soon 
called to order by May: “Mamma, you are spoiling the 
beautiful world.” 

The nearer I come to my end, the more enthusiastic I 
get, and the more convinced that the moral standard of the 
world willimprove. It must be done! It can be done! And 
it shall be done! We get nearer the goal as soon as we dis- 
card all divine help. Man must live for men, there lies the 
meaning of life. To work with all our might is prayer; to 
achieve a difficult end is happiness. 

Can’t you see that dogmas and their theory of divine 
help make humanity wretchedly weak and poor? Weak, 
in denying us the joy of giving unrestrained, unaided 
effort; poor, by forbidding self-conscious happiness at 
hard-won victory. Even the wish for effort can never be 
strong-rooted in man until he stands alone, and leaves 
behind all concern as to whether his effort and work may 
possibly mean resistance to God’s will. 

Forgive me, Doctor, if I hurt, but I must fight to the 
last, if only to encourage others; fight all those who would 
in their partial blindness banish for ever from this world 
splendid, strength-inspiring human love and glorious 
hope. 

They who go through life always looking to Heaven as 
the goal and perfect realisation of all love and hope can be, 
at best, but half-hearted fighters for the cause of this world. 
They pass through life and die. We live, and feel that our 
lives must live on for ever as impulses; therefore, we know 
no death; and we know no mourning, but for what is 
cowardly, insincere and untrue. Mind you do not insult 
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my memory by wearing black when you come to hear 
Mr. —— deliver my Farewell. 

Last week you made me feel very sad, and my mother- 
heart ached with pity—pity for your Mother, pity for her 
son. You said “My Mother died and left me at the most 
dangerous age; Christ helped me.” 

Doctor, your Mother taught you to kneel, to bend your 
head and fold your hands in prayer. Do you not see her 
meaning through those formal acts, and have you never 
guessed that her last wish, her greatest comfort at the 
moment of death, may have been that she, too, had realised 
that even dead she might still help her loved ones to live 
well? 

As a living, loving Mother, and your sincere friend, I 
might not dare to say what as a dying Mother I now speak 
boldly and deliberately: think it over once again and better 
than ever before; are you certain that it was not your 
Mother, she who for eighteen years lavished love and 
thought on you, that has helped most to make you the man 
you are? The shortness or length of the time you had her 
(to me it seems long) is of no importance; the use she made 
of her time alone counts. And she made good use of it, or 
you would not be you! 

If only you could thank your Mother well, and feel how 
through all your life, but most in the hour of need, her 
striving towards the ideal has lived in you, and made you 
strong to resist evil, then you could be perfectly happy now 
and satisfied, without trying to cling to the old belief of 
Heaven and Hell. 

Oh, why, why go on for ever withholding from man the 
strength-inspiring knowledge that his effort must bear 
fruit, and that the seed of it will prosper in time. 
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I have this last year so fully realised the value of inde- 
pendence towards even my “God,” that I have replaced 
him by hopeful trust in humanity, cheerful acceptance of 
help, and ardent longing to serve. After many hours of 
misery and doubt I have come to the absolutely clear un- 
derstanding that each of us is the nucleus of humanity, ~ 
that we fight each for all, and that, therefore, we can never 
have the right willingly to lay down our arms. 

Very often lately my severe, striving, ideal Mother has 
been with me; my warm-hearted jolly Father has come to 
cheer me; my brother:— 


“He the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife .. .” 


my old nurse, the peasant woman, fighting against old age, 
holding up to me the motto of her life: “Work, work; there 
will be so much time to rest after death,” and a few others, 
some of whom I had thought forgotten. Here they all are, 
faithful souls,cheering me,urging me on, in this my hardest 
struggle, and I am thankful for the opportunity that has 
been granted me of experiencing how far-reaching an act, 
a word, a thought can be. 


The three children and I met my husband at the Zoo 
this morning. It was Henry’s initiation to the Zoo and 
great was his bewilderment at the size of the elephants and 
noise of the parrots. I think he went home rather muddled, 
but now that we have thought of the Zoo and found one 
visit so successful, we intend going soon again. 
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I wonder if your son who likes Meredith knows his 
poems Juggling Ferry and the Woods of Westermain. Why 
not point them out to him in my name and ask him in re- 
turn to tell me (through you) which of the novels he would 
advise as easiest to understand. I only know Richard 
Feverel, and was rather frightened by the difficulties, but 
now that I cannot take to light reading, Meredith might 
just please me. 

I would be glad if you could hit on a few more Maieble 
mottoes; I have two more to make for Charles, and intend 
working another set of seven for Henry; not that I would 
expect him to act on them just yet, but I like the idea of 
leaving them behind to be given to him on his tenth birth- 
day. Now that I know for certain that he will never re- 
member me (all biographies I have read lately seem to take. 
a sardonic delight in rubbing the fact well into my mind) I 
feel for him even more love than before, and I hope that 
the atmosphere of all that love will remain as a pleasant, 
warmth-and-sun-promising hazy feeling, developing his 
childish memories. And perhaps some day he will un- 
derstand, and listen with pleasure equal to yours yesterday 
to the pretty saying that “As God could not be everywhere 
he made Mothers.” 


I was much amused last week at the poet’s corner I dis- 
covered in the back of your house. With my great appre- 
ciation of the beautiful I naturally grew enthusiastic as I 

read the four lines, and have ever since wondered if they 
- were inspired by Shelley and to which member of your 
family they were addressed. 

This verse I found in Meredith yesterday, and am trying 
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to learn it by heart, as it expresses so well what love of 
Nature has done tor me lately: 

In woods; but she in towns 
Repeats, accept; and have we wept, 
And have we quailed with fears, 

Or shrunk with horrors, sure reward 
We have, whom knowledge crowns; 
Who see in mould the rose unfold, 
The soul through blood and tears.” 


Why do I still learn by heart? think there isa lurking 
desire in me to prepare for the small possibility of a heaven, 
and the far minuter chance of my getting there. If ever I 
do, I shall make it my duty to stir up the many somnolent, 
selfishly-contented souls, make them thoroughly alive 
with desire to return once more to the world they were 
never allowed to fully appreciate, and with longing to help 
again (but with greater power) to bring joy and happiness 
to all mortals by first helping to deliver them from fear. 

There must remain for a very long time yet much sad- 
ness, sickness and evil to be fought against, but how much 
less terrible they will be to face for the man made strong by 
independence and courage! In time, then, there will 
start a great emigration movement earthwards, and each 
soul, burning with the wish to help, will be bound to find 
its way somewhere, if not always to the lawful inheritor. 
May be, in many years, an act of one of your grand- 
daughters will be influenced by my having come into your 
life, and part of your soul will be found in my Henry, in his 
great indefatigable effort and courage to fight disease. You 
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may shudder at the first possibility; I decidedly Tejoice at 
the second. 

Is not this a lovely morning? I am teaching the two 
little ones who sleep with us to say when we awake: “Good 
morning, let us make it into a good day.” Long after Iam 
gone they may understand my meaning. 


London, November. 
The new lady-nurse is coming in this morning. Henry 
on waking up declared: “I do not mind the new lady as long 
as I can keep my Mamma.” I felt so cheered by his little 
speech that I was nearly saying, with more certainty than I 
have a right to, “All right, Henry, I will stay with you.” 
I have started Diana of the Crossways, and am very in- 
terested, so much so that I put aside all other reading. 


My Docror, 

May is singing; Diana of the Crossways is lying on my 
knees waiting to be read; and an Uncle whispers to me: 
“What about my birthday letter?” Your birthday letter, 
dear Uncle, is not written on purpose until to-morrow, 
when by rights you should receive it; for, if you don’t love 
me, you will not miss it; but, as I know you do, I think it 
kinder not to remind you of my precarious existence on 
your birthday. 

My husband will be home very soon; I am somewhat 
anxious to hear his criticism on what I have just done. 
Charles had several times been late in going to bed, and I 
had warned him yesterday that unless he was ready by 
seven to make up for a late night on Saturday and for an 
outing to-day, that outing would be stopped. Of course, 
slow Charles (with a slow circulation, as he is fond of 
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adding in his defence) was late. The invitation was an 
extra treat, including a night at his friend’s house. My 
husband strongly impressed me with the necessity of 
being firm, and the strong woman in me quite agreed to all 
he said, so the weak Mother was scorned into oblivion and 
Charles was told by me that he should not go. [held outall 
day—to my great astonishment; I still held out when 
Charles appeared after school, very sad, and escorted by a 
still sadder friend with a letter from his Mother. Charles, 
she said, should not be late. Then a sudden inspiration 
flashed through me; and somehow I managed the talk so 
that I could make myself, the new lady-nurse and Charles 
believe that she (the nurse) had put in a good word for him. 
Which of the three of us was most astonished at that sur- 
prising statement I cannot tell, but we were all so glad to 
solve the difficulty that we raised none. The weak and 
happy Mother triumphed when her radiant, optimistic 
son informed her that his ten years’ experience had taught 
him that things “always go right, but sometimes only just 
at the very end.” Would that his experience were to be 
trusted! In any case I have given Miss —— a good start; 
and Charles will forgive her many an order to go and scrub 
his hands, when he remembers that her first interference 
in his life had such a happy result. 

You, too, will have to share the blame (if blame there is), 
for I remembered the advice you once gave me that it was 
always best to be lenient. But there can be no blame, for 
my conscience is at peace, and when that formidable 
despot is satisfied, I can withstand everything and all, 
including many sarcastic remarks about the weakness of 
most women, the weakness of all mothers, etc. 

Mr. —— has just gone; he let me off very easily to-day. 
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Last week he tried to read the second half of the Woods of 
Westermain with me, but it was a hopeless task, I could not 
understand. He had sent me this morning a little printed 
booklet with an address he delivered at the funeral of a 
friend this summer, curiously enough just at the time that 
he received my letter asking for a similar favour. I hada 
long discussion with him about what he should say. If, 
when you hear and can think: “That is Mrs. —— all 
over,” he will have done the task to my liking. 
The booklet had as a motto on the front page friend 
-Marcus’ saying: “I seek after Truth, by which no man ever 
yet was injured.” For mine I choose a lighter one! 


“And all my life I must confesse 
The lesse I love, I live the lesse.” 


“ [ think it appeals so greatly to me by expressing what I 
was at first astonished to find out—that the more appli- 
cants we have for our love the greater the supply grows. 

Inside the first page was the photograph. Excellent idea 
I thought, when I opened the book at 8.30. At 9 I inti- 
mated to my husband my intention to copy the idea; at 
9.30 the appointment was made, and at 12 I was taken. I 
had to order a dozen at once, but I gave them to under- 
stand that many more would be wanted by and by. 

My husband used to laugh at me, because whenever I 
had said “I have saved some money to-day,” I would 
always finish up with, “And now, how shall we spend it?” 
Save money from the gravestone; spend it on three or four 
dozen booklets with a fine address by —— and a —— 
photo (fill out the space yourself). 

The little ones spent the day in bed; their coughs were 
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still troublesome. Sorry to relate I got into hot water while 
in the nursery; fell into complete disgrace and was in- 
structed by Master Henry to “go downstairs and die!” 
Was that not the way Nero used to treat his friends? 

My husband said he would have done the same (let 
Charles go). I am not referring to Nero this time. 

Once more I must stand up as the champion of the 
mysterious Power which you insult by impressing on 
yourself and others the theory of man’s weakness. The 
bee is in every detail accurately fitted for its work; the lion 
shows in his eye dignified confidence in his strength; but 
man, MAN, the masterpiece of creation, you would make 
us believe, is sent into the world unfairly fitted for his 
career. Don’t you see what an inconceivably cruel and un- 
just master you are making of your God by such an accu- 
sation, and what pitifully blind, ungrateful slaves you 
make of men? 

Let us hopefully and joyfully appreciate as the finest and 
sincerest way of doing homage: 

“The vastness of man’s intelligence when allowed to 
grow freely with reason only as its master, and encouraged 
to investigate all things.” 

“The indomitable elevating force of his moral sense, 
when from the very beginning it has been trained to allow 
no compromise in matters of truth, trained also never to 
look forward to an ultimate selfish goal.” 

We Rationalists aim at making of our children and of 
ourselves, of all children and every one, strong, brave 
- patriots (not of England, France or Japan, but patriots of 
the world),men and women able not merely to fight bravely 
at the intoxicating sound of trumpets and drums, but 
always ready to act bravely in cool blood at the gentlest 
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beckoning of conscience, patriots unweary in their con- 
tinuous effort to keep well up in sight of all their banners, 
which Meredith inscribes with these beautiful words: 
“The dream of the blossom of Good.” 

For Henry’s justification I-must add that he grew re- 
pentant at his own unprecedented severeness, and begged 


Miss —— to go downstairs and ask me would I “please not 
die.” 
My DEar FRIEND, London. 


Iam greatly distressed at the bad news you gave me this 
morning, but itis a relief to know your dear wife is so well 
attended; no nurse could give more comfort and relief to a 
patient than Nurse ——,, the ever ready and ever willing 
and bright. I am so glad you were able to get her. 


My Doctor, London. 

I meant not to write again until these days of terrible 
anxiety were over; but my thought is so constantly linked 
with yours in your troubleand your hopes for the well- 
being of your beloved wife, that I feel there can be no in- 
truding where my thought has never let go. 

How like you to send, even now, the book you had 
promised me. Of course, you must not think of coming, 
but I feel it a sad restriction not to be able to go to you, if 
only to hold your hand for a minute or two. It is for your 
sake, Doctor, that Iam keeping away. With death hover- 
ing over me I have no right to come into your house just 
now. I should not bring you hope and courage—the only 
worthy offering of true friendship like ours. Therefore, I 
stay away, at whatever cost to my selfish me. 
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My Goop DocrTor, London. 
Iam so happy at the more hopeful report. I thought my 
heart dumb, but have found it yet cruelly alive to all the 
sadness of the world ... 
Please thank your daughter for the loan of her Gold 
Mine; I found two fine mottoes in it to work: 


“Live pure, speak true, right wrong; 
Else wherefore born ?” 


“When duty whispers low ‘Thou must,’ 
The soul replies, ‘I can.’” 


On the front page or cover I am going to work: 
“Farewell, my blessing season this in thee!” 


My Dear DOCTOR, 

You know, Doctor, I cannot feel that it is right for me to 
linger on in luxuries, when so many could be really helped 
and cured for so much less. I often feel that I have no right 
to live, but somehow I always enjoy my food, and I sleep 
well. And yet I am absolutely scared at the idea of going 
on as I am doing now for years and years. You used to say 
that was impossible, and that still gives me some comfort. 


We celebrated Henry’s fourth birthday yesterday; he 
invited five children to tea and my husband showed them 
the magiclantern. The day was very successful and Master 
Henry expressed his appreciation of all that had been done 
in his honour by saying this morning at breakfast, “I feel 
much obliged to the whole house.” 

Tam hard at work making that sampler for: my husband. 
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I have thought of working a border of oak leaves and 
branches and have tried to draw some from nature. Do 
you know that the oak tree has to be sixty years old before 
it bears an acorn? It seems to mea grand symbol of digni- 
_ fied, slowly attained strength and success. As such it must 
figure on the sampler. I am confronted with the difficulty 
of wanting acorns on the branch as well as a bird’s nest 
with eggs and parent birds. I fear the whole thing will be 
rather a muddle, and give an accurate picture of the 
worker’s brain. But the nest, symbolising love and hope in 
the future, cannot be done without. 


My Dear Doctor, 

I meant to bring the little book back this morning, but I 
forgot. The spirit of it is so entirely opposed to my ideals 
that it would be hypocrisy to keep it. Knowing me as you 
do, you must not expect an apology for my returning it. 
But let me tell you that at the time of receiving the book 
(how well I remember the joyful surprise) I much appre- 
ciated the kind thought that prompted you. And I still 
appreciate it to-day. The book has certainly helped me, 
for I have read it conscientiously for nearly two months 
Some of your “Christian thought” has kept me busy for 
hours really trying to understand, but in the end my 
“Rationalist thoughts” have always triumphed. To-day, 
weighed by my own judgment (as far as that goes), they 
are well rooted in my mind and heart—so firmly rooted 
that I rely on them absolutely, not only for actual support, 
but also for holding above my head the light-spreading 
flame, which at supreme moments gives a flashlight view 
of the earth as it will be in times to come, when a nobler, 
moral, and higher intellectual standard will have been 
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reached through man’s self-dependent effort and courage 
to see truth. 

As I was driving home one flashlight view showed me 
the earth after two or three generations; not much was 
changed as yet, although there was one great progress. 
There was an honest disbelief in divine help (as well as a 
far firmer belief in divine help). Those belonging to the 
first category injected strychnine and administered oxygen 
at the terrible approach of death. The others prayed! You 
said it was your friends’ prayers that saved your wife. I 
would rather thank the man of science who had found out 
these remedies, and were I a man of science (O, the glory 
of it!) I would from now feel more than ever devoted to 
her. 

Thank your God (or Nature, if you like) for having given 
us all these powers to use, but do not say praying did it, for 
when your wife was at her worst you did not go down on 
your knees, you wisely applied human help. 

I hope you don’t mind my saying this, but we do see 
with such different eyes. You probably feel sorry for me; 
I certainly do for you. 

Please do not mix up Rationalists with aman who simply 
disbelieves in your God and has no ideals of his own. But 
surely you cannot do that now. Tome the disbeliever who 
thinks seriously is only in a period of transition, and will in 
time emerge with far more strength and higher faith. 


December. 
My Doctor, 

Sometimes I am quite in a funk, thinking I have lost 
you, but your letter of yesterday proved again that your 
friendship is staunch and able to stand some buffeting. 
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By now my feelings for you have grown into those of an 
admiring and loving mother towards the son she is proud 
of, but of a mother who, however great her delight in that 
son’s achievements, is insatiable in her wish for more and 
pushes him on, always unmindful that each of his steps 
forward increases the distance between them. 


On Wednesday you somewhat stunned me by saying //. 


seriously that the prayers of your friends had saved your 
wife’s life. Only a few minutes previously you had stated 
the simple fact that had you not had your supply of oxygen 
and strychnine at hand, she must undoubtedly have suc- 
cumbed. Asa 2oth century physician and a teacher, which 
of the two explanations would you give to your Hospital 
students? 

That is what seems to me so sad, that an absolutely con- 
scientious sticking to the details of your creed obliges you 
to disown your right to reason clearly. As soonas you leave 
all the outer claims of any creed, and go deep down to the 
root of what was meant, we do agree. 

In the case of your wife’s illness don’t we both know 
that: 

(1) The same remedies, applied under exactly the same 
circumstances, would have had the same results, even had 
prayers not been uttered. 

(2) You yourself proved your disbelief in the efficiency 
of prayer. For in the moment of emergency you, the de- 
voted husband, whose prayer would have been more fer- 
vent, more ardent than any other, did not kneel at your 
wife’s bedside, but rushed for your instruments. Don’t 
you realise that it is not my writing, nor my way of thinking 
that proves you wrong, it is your very own act. I do not 
doubt that in Church and at the times set aside for prayers 
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you are perfectly sincere in your faith. I know that you are 
right-thinking, hard-striving, honest and generous in your 
devotion to others; but, Doctor (I have assumed it before, 
and you have convinced me of it now), in matters of reli- 
gion you dare not be clear-sighted and deep-thinking. 
Even to a man like you, your religion cannot be your life, 
it has only a part init. However great that part may be, it is 
always too small, and still grows smaller and smaller. But 
religion claims the whole man, heart and brain, every par- 
ticle of the man must be subject toit. A religion that is not 
so deeply, so firmly rooted, that each of our thoughts, our 
acts, even our impulses, springs from it, is rotten at the 
root and must inevitably fall in time, however much effort 
is wasted in the propping up. 

You and I both know that we can never feel grateful 
enough to whatever Power (or God) awakes in us the 
thirst for knowledge and the desire towards moral perfec- 
tion. To my mind it is a certainty that this Power, if it 
exist in any shape capable of rejoicing, must do so whole- 
heartedly at every new triumph of the small force it has 
watched gradually growing to fuller development. It 
cannot ever be afraid of our knowing too much, for the 
more we know, the more we have found to love and to 

admire. 

Your priests would fain steep the whole universe in a 
mist—a mist so dense that none would be found daring 
enough to move (either to bend to pray, or to stretch to see 
a new truth) without the support of their hand. They 
would wish to leave you in darkness in order to increase 
your feeling of dependence; but afraid that even the less 
daring would revolt, they bring you a light. We, however, 
who watch you and their doing, see that the light is inten- 
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tionally kept dim, is not really meant to bring clearness, 
and that this dim light they alone are allowed to handle, so 
that it shines on nothing but what they allow you to see. 
You have been cowed into meekness by their awe-inspiring 
explanation of God, of life and its meaning, or you would 
never be resigned to your partial blindness. The fear of 
God’s anger, of which they unceasingly warn you, keeps 
you from seeing the real great God who knows no anger. 

_Look, look with your own eyes; use your own unin- 
fluenced reasoning power. Know but for once the ecstasy 
of being free to see and feel in its full glory the radiant 
beauty of Nature and its deep meaning, then never again 
can you believe or be satisfied with their mystical reading. 
Nor will you desire to be; for God, the unknown Power, 
will then appear to you far more universal, far greater, far 
higher than the jealous, revengeful God of old. You can 
no longer tremble before His possible anger, for you will 
know Him to be too great, and too fair to be angry with the 
infinitely small and powerless beings we must always re- 
main when compared to Him. 

Understand Nature, and all she has to distribute loses 
its terror; understand that her work must go on for the 
benefit of the whole, and each single being will then, in de- 
votion to her beauty, stand her blows with moral serenity, 
however deep they may cut the flesh. 

I do not mean (nor would anyone wish it) that we shall 
ever exterminate illness and death. Marcus Aurelius says 
truly that it is in our power to turn each misfortune into. 
advantage by the effort which at those times is required 
‘from us. Not enough effort is made to understand and 
follow the demands of Nature, and that is why there is so 


much heart-rending misery. It is against that by-God-or- 
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Nature-undesigned never-meant misery (the misery man 
has made for man) that the time has come to fight. What 
makes the watching of our fellow-man’s misery so insup- 
portable to us is that we ourselves have not got the best of 
conscience with regard to him. We, the better provided 
with brain and money, have for past centuries been satis- 
fied with too small an effort to help the destitute. We have 
kept the poor satisfied, first through his ignorance and then 
with the promise of Heaven—a promise that has made 
the condition of the poor seem natural to the rich, and that 
has left the rich content to see the poor starving towards 
Heaven. Much improved as conditions have become, it is 
still difficult as matters are to-day to see here any divine 
justice. We find much human injustice, and no God 
would thank you for making him responsible by calling 
him omnipotent. 


My Dear Doctor, 

My portrait was finished this morning. I realise that it 
is not how I look, but how I would like to look. After my 
disappearance, when comparisons between the likeness 
and the subject will have become not only odious but 
impossible, my loved ones will see me as Miss *s in- 
terpretation puts me down to-day. Much later my sons 
and daughters will stare at their children, and they will 
shake their grave heads (bless the little rogues) and wonder 
and sorrow that none of Grannie’s good looks are to be 
traced in the features of their little ones. Why should they 
not sometimes forget, as I am forgetting mostly, that the 
bond between us is not quite a natural one; in other words, 
that they are not “from me”—as Charles expresses it. 
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My Dear Doctor, 

I have been frightfully busy lately, and although I have, 
for the last four weeks, devoted nearly all my time in- 
doors to that embroidered picture, I shall not be able to 
put in it as much work as I wished todo. I start at it before 
eight in the morning; my husband wishes Christmas was 
well over, for he does not appreciate having to knock, even 
at the bedroom door, before he is allowed in. 

I have worked nothing for you, and now I feel quite 
wretched about it; the more so that my unfortunate posi- 
tion does not give me the right to make a promise for next 
Christmas of another waistcoat or, perhaps, a pair of 
trousers (as May suggested last year, in preference to the 
waistcoat, which seemed to her too small, too unimportant 
a garment for such an importantfriend). Quivivra, verra; 
what do you say to a frockcoat? 

I went shopping with May one morning last week; all 
my endeavour to appear smart was frustrated by my little 
girlie; she got hold of the end of my skirt as I left the car- 
riage and did not let it go until we were well inside the 
Bond Street shop; her reproachful and rather loud re- 
mark: “You let your skirt get quite dirty,” was heard well 
over the shop and must have impressed the salesman with 
the fact that dresses were scarce, and money to buy 
presents with not over-abundant; he served me in such a 
half-hearted way, and I felt so altogether out of it, that I 
bought nothing and was glad to be back in my carriage. 
And this is the end of my Christmas shopping—I thought 
somewhat sadly, when once more my little daughter’s 
kind attention cheered me. She was wrapping up my feet 
and wanted to know if I were comfortable. 

My husband and I used to so enjoy a whole day’s shop- 
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ping during the Christmas week; we had lunch at the 
“Royal” for a rest, and were off again for more presents; I 
acting all the time as brake to his too great generosity. 

It is so interesting to see the difference between my ~ 
sister’s gentle little girls and my tomboy daughter, who 
has grown up between her two brothers. 

Henry had alittle rifle given him for Christmas: He told 
me he was going down Finchley Road to shoot bunnies. “I 
won’t shoot dear little baby bunnies (he added), only the 
big ones that have lived their life.” He has got some sense 
of justice, I was glad to see. 


I have been thinking of the case you mentioned to me, 
the poor little boy lying in hospital suffering from burns. 
For you, there seemed one more reason to make you jump 
to the conclusion that there must be a Heaven. You are, 
indeed, in need of that hope of Heaven, as long as you cling 
to your conception of an omnipotent God, free to plan the 
life of each single being. Your Heaven becomes an abso- 
lute necessity, your only and last resource for reconciling 
so much suffering with the allowing of it by a loving and 
just God. 

My God requires no justification. The unknown Power 
who bestowed the beneficent element “fire” decreed that 
fire should burn. It necessarily follows that whatever, or 
whoever, gets too near fire is burnt. How can this logical 
result prevent us from recognising gratefully the immense 
service fire has done to mankind. I see no divine injustice 
here, no need for compensation. I see the sadness of much 
unnecessary, preventable suffering, caused far too often 
by human ignorance, or incapability, or indifference in 
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guarding against such terrible accidents. The poor little 
agonising fellow does not make me clamour for Heaven, 
but for justice; not for acts of mercy or charity, but for 
justice, full justice for all, which we shall never get until 
we all take our full and entire share of man’s responsibility, 
and man’s duty towards his fellow-men. 

Even now there would probably be fewer accidents 
amongst the poor were they taught to rely on themselves, 
and not on God’s intervention, to prevent accidents. How 
seldom do we hear of a child getting burnt in the well-to- 
do classes, where nurses and high nursery-fenders are 
provided and no flannelette clothing allowed? Is that 
God’s justice or injustice? Is it God’s will that the poor 
child should suffer, while the rich one is safely guarded? 
Even you dare not answer that maybe the rich child prays 
more regularly. Even your Christian God would scorn 
bargaining with a child: so much prayer, so much safe- 
guard. 

When you asked me what consolation my religion 
would have offered if death had deprived you of your most 
loved one, and I had robbed you of your hope of being re- 
united once more, I was afraid to speak, first on account of 
the gravity of the subject, and then because I felt incapable 
of expressing my thoughts on the spur ofthe moment. But 
now this is what I should have said: “Be content, to begin 
with, to be robbed of that old consolation which creates a 
grave danger. The danger you pointed out yourself by 
saying that you consoled yourself by thinking that your 
life would not be long, and that soon you would mect 
again. Which means that henceforward Death would have 
been your goal. This way of looking towards Death (that 
does not want you) instead of looking towards Life (that 
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claims, for the benefit of all, the energies of each) would, to 
my eyes, constitute an ugly act of selfishness. 

A man like you, who, through his knowledge and his 
position can be of such invaluable use to others, has cer- 
tainly no right to even yearn towards escape from his 
private sorrow. Donot for ever think of what is due to you; 
think of your own debt. If the being you love best goes 
first, your duty is increased by all she may still have wished 
to do, but had to leave undone. Do it then with double 
energy, and wish for more time, so that you may be able 
to do your work well. Let your love brace you up to more 
strength, not break you down before your time. Then, in- 
deed, death and sorrow will have helped to make a man 
better, stronger for the good, and stronger also in his ad- 
miration of all that is lovely and lovable. 

Had I not solved Life and Death’s great riddle in this 
way, I would have no heart left to face the days that are to 
come for myself and for my dear ones. 


My Dear Doctor, 

I strongly object to being patched up, simply to go ona 
few months longer. The acute misery an operation means 
to my husband, and the many discomforts it means for me, 
will not be compensated by any enjoyment I may still at 
times derive from life. This enjoyment I owe solely to my 
own conviction, and to your repeated assurance, that I 
cannot go on very much longer. Because I have made up 
my mind, with much effort, to make the best ofeach single 
day, I do not wish you to conclude from my behaviour that 
I am appreciating the life I lead and that I should still 
cling to it. Although I am now mostly cheery, I cannot 


forget the tremendous moral strain it meant at first, and 
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still means at times, and I feel quite unequal to making 
another such effort to rise from the moral and physical low 
level an operation pulls me down to. As my Doctor you 
must know that I can and will promise no conscious effort 
any longer, and my resignation to death is so absolute that 
even the purely physical effort would be lacking. Ofcourse 
if an operation means a real chance of recovery, or even.an 
interesting scientific experiment, I shall in both cases be 
willing and helpful, as much as lies in my power. My 
brothers and sisters all understand and agree with my way 
of thinking. 


My Dear Doctor, London. 

Were you astonished yesterday when I made up my 
mind so quickly and without anyone’s aid? It was not done 
on an impulse, as you may have thought. Your visit had 
inclined me towards an operation, and I know well that my 
husband would be relieved by anything that could be tried 
tosaveme. The cruellest misery to him must be to simply 
stand by and watch me dying slowly. I purposely did not 
leave the final decision to him or to you, in order that 
neither of you should feel the entire responsibility should 
anything go wrong. Of course, I shall not be lucky enough 
to die under the operation; I simply think I shall not get 
over it. 

You know me well now; well enough not to worry, I 
hope! You have been good to me all along! Let May’s 
needlework express my thanks, too, and cheer you ever in 
remembering the part you so generously played in a 
stranger’s life when you found you were needed. As. my 
great wish for your happiness, I wish and hope that you 
will be to others what you have been to me—a helpful, con- 
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stant friend; the valuable, real article; a friend who helps 
to greater self-development. And here is another wish for 
you: 


“He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed 
often and loved much; who has gained the respect of in- 
telligent men and the love of little children; who has filled 
his niche and accomplished his task; who has left the world 
better than he found it, whether by an improved poppy, a 
perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who has never lacked ap- 
preciation of earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who has 
always looked for the best in others and given the best he 
had; whose life was an inspiration; whose memory is a 
benediction.” (Mrs. A. J. Stanley.) 


London, January, 1911. 
My Dear Doctor, 

I peeped into the book to-day, but want to put it by until 
I have finished the Egozst, as I have now got very near the 
end. I always enjoy Paget’s way of chatting, so your choice 
was a happy one. 

Yesterday evening my husband was reading some beau- 
tiful short stories by Olive Schreiner to me, and when J 
waxed very enthusiastic about one of the Dreams, poor 
Jack shook his head and murmured: “This will cost me 
money.” 


London. 
My Dear Doctor, 

I have been looking over some papers that had accumu- 
lated during the last year, and find that the great bulk con- 
sists mainly of your letters. Alas! they are not kept in good 
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order, and one of the first I laid my hand on was one you 
wrote fifteen months ago when I was in B——. You gave 
me hope then, and I clutched at it willingly and delight- 
fully. I remember it so well. 

About that time I first dared to ask you for your friend- 
ship, but it was some weeks before you gave me clearly to 
understand that I had got it. I clutch to that still, and 
don’t you forget it! 

I also came across one of my letters to you—the one I 
wrote fromO’ strand in the early morning whileCharles was 
on thesea. I donot know how I managed to putit together, 
but I remember that it came to me so naturally that I 
always think of it as somewhat “inspired.” It is the only 
one I kept a copy of, and I find it useful at times when I am 
in need of an extra dose of patience or courage. I shall feel 
such a prig for having written it, unless my behaviour right 
up to the end justifies it. Of course, it must always be an 
effort to live up to one’s ideal, but that the difficulty of 
making that effort should increase while the physical 
strength decreases seems hardly a fair arrangement 

Thavefinished the book J Wonder. Itis clever and amus- 
ing, but I wonder if it is meant to convince anyone of 
anything. It left me just where I was, wondering how 
people can reconcile science and creed. Mind, I do not say 
science and religion. 

London. 
My Dear Goop Doctor, 

, All day I have cheered myself with the promise of half- 
an-hour with you to finish my day, but you and I have only 
just escaped the danger of losing that treat. An old friend 
of my husband’s came to see me and brought his wife; she 
was unknown to us, and I deplore the fact that she remains 
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sono longer. My great objection to her is that by her con- 
tinuous talk she forced me into absolute silence; and very 
trying I found it. Her husband is such a nice interesting 
man when he comes alone. He was a Judge. Yesterday he 
was dumb and seemed crushed out of existence. After 
having lived a free man and contented bachelor for well 
over fifty years, he must find the yoke heavy at times. He 
married the widow of his brother, and must have found 
out by now that his brother’s most foolish act in life was 
not the dying. He had been in to see me a week ago, when 
my sister, talking of our middle-aged bride-aunt, re- 
marked how foolish it was to marry so late in life. Knowing 
his romance I naturally contradicted her; he kept silent, 
and I wonder now whose judgment he agrees with. 

The children have invented a new game, in the per- 
forming of which I like to encourage them. May and 
Henry sit very quiet, each curled up in one corner of 
“your” big arm-chair, and pretend to read some of 
Mamma’s books; the most important point is that the book 
must not contain pictures. May’s two-and-a-half years 
‘seniority are marked by Henry holding his book upside 
down, while she proudly points out his mistake. But even 
Spinoza does not interest them for ever, and here they are 
clamouring for a story. 

One of Birkbeck Hill’s letters to his grandchild inspired 
me with a never-ending account of Father Christmas’ 
doings, and ever since the beginning of December I have 
had to work out different versions. To-day they listened 
to the story of an unkind little boy heartlessly refusing to 
give up any of his toys to Father Christmas, who goes 
about from nursery to nursery collecting for the poor sick 
children. I never yet saw Henry so moved over a tale; he 
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looked very serious and nearly cried, but May declared 
with great persistence that it was “beautiful.” Had I told 
exactly the same story about an unkind little girl May 
would not have appreciated it so much, and Henry would 
have felt less hurt. I must try the experiment some other 
day. 

I had a lovely afternoon at Golders Hill Park yester- 
day, the sky was so clear and theair so bracing that I made 
another attempt at Spinoza. I am still working at the 
preface, and very much doubt ever getting through that 
part. To add to the difficulties one would naturally ex- 
periencein a book ofthatkind, I find myself (in the preface) 
faced with pages marked in Roman figures. This would be 
of no account if the book were easy to read, or I knew how 
to read the numbers. But here I laboriously plod on, 
reading pageafter page, with an occasional catching ofa 
meaning, always followed by warm congratulations to my 
intelligence, and then with unfailing regularity comes 
the disappointment; I hit on a sentence which I know with 
certainty that I read yesterday (probably also the day 
before), and the congratulations to my intelligence are 
replaced by abuses to my density and scorn at my conceit 
for trying to master what is far above my capacities. And 
thus it will be for ever. 


London, February. 
My Dear Docror, 

How can I sew or read or do anything else but write to 
you, when your nice, dear letter has only just arrived? I 
simply love a letter like this from you, although I feel dis- 
tressed to think that to make me happy your kind heart 


imposes extra work on you. 
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Now to the more difficult task of appeasing my con- 
science. You are quite right, Conscience, in all you say, 
but this time I feel not absolutely bound to obey your 
command; I suspect you of being a little jealous of the 
friend who has become a second conscience to me. 

To write to you, be it sense or nonsense, has for months 
been my most pleasant and soothing occupation; it always 
leaves me more content and invigorated. Notwithstanding 
all this, I hope I should be less selfishly indulgent did I not 
know that our correspondence will most probably come to 
a sudden end—like one of the correspondents. 

May said to her music-teacher just now, “It is my birth- 
day to-morrow, but I am waiting to be seven till Daddie 
comes home.” How pleasant it would be if we could go on 
putting off the increase in our years in this delightful easy 
way. 

My husband used to think I might like a lady com- 
panion; how I should hate it, and get to hate her, poor soul. 
E. V. Lucas says: “A companion is a mistake in many ways, 
but chiefly because when she is with you, you are not 
alone.” 

I can well understand that history reading appeals to 
you as refreshing after the day’s work is over, but I also 
agree with my cousin who took up the study of history and 
left it after a while, preferring to devote his time to medi- 
cine. He is doing well as a surgeon now. The turning 
point came for him one morning at the University where 
he had had to listen to a lengthy lecture on the important 
question: Did Napoleon use his handkerchief during the 
battle of Jena, or did he not? 

My reading now must mean hard work if it is to give 
me any satisfaction, and therefore I choose philosophy, 
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which requires so much individual thinking and digesting. 
It was not ever thus! In my days of health and active life 
the deepest books I read were on education, a subject 
which has greatly interested me as long as I can remember, 
and many years before I had any children of my own. I 
was so amused to find a reference to the subject ina letter I 
wrote to my husband before we were engaged. 

Now, of course, I have discovered that education and 
philosophy go hand in hand, one is devoted to the growing 
child the other to the growing man. When I feel tired I 
sometimes wish I had not such definite ideas; it would 
make it so much easier for me to find a person to whom I 
could with satisfaction entrust the bringing up of our 
children. 

To each new nurse I explain (and they neither like it nor 
understand it) that educating means: educate yourself, 
and keep always busy so that you find but little time to say 
“don’t” to the child. For child and man it is freedom we 
want if we are to grow our full height; and now that we are 
beginning to understand this, we shall grow. And Reli- 
gion, the Ideal, the God, will grow with us year by year as 
we know more, think more freely and deeply, and, thanks 
to a more understanding heart and clearer mind, love 
humanity more rationally. 

The nurse only heard the first part (as far as “don’t”), 
but it was enough for her. To educate herself and keep 
always busy was contrary to her conception of a nurse’s 
duty, and this morning she begged for leave to go. Charles 
felt so sorry for me; he thought I might worry; he promised 
to look after the children and wanted to be allowed to bath 
them. He seems very puzzled about it: “It is not because 
we are naughty children, is it, for we have all tried to be so 
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good?” No, dear boy, your Mother did all the harm. All 
the maids assure me that the woman must have been dotty 
and that she cried from the moment she arrived. So there 
is no real harm in her departure. 

I knew that I had become more tolerant, and since we 
spoke about it, I have tried to find the reason. It is because 
daily my conviction grows stronger that Rationalism has 
come to stay; that it will conquer solely by its own merits; 
and that its ultimate triumph is only a matter of time. Its 
appeal to the intellect to awaken and investigate must win 
many a thinker to its cause, and its appeal to the heart to 
raise humanity towards an ever-rising ideal is all the 
stronger for being founded on reason. Majestic in its 
glorious simplicity it towers high above all blind beliefs 
and the selfish goal they have set for man. 

I grew tolerant when I understood that there can be no 
fair fight between a freethinker and a believer in dogmas. 
It is mean for the man grown vigorous from exposure to 
wind and sun, and fearless through the free, independent 
use of all his faculties, to attack a carefully-nurtured shut- 
off-from-the-light, easily frightened, hesitant being, the 
result of many centuries of slavedom to a cruelly tyran- 
nical creed 

Just as Rationalism will triumph by its own merits, 
Creeds must perish from the weaknesses they breed: lack 
of independence, fear of stepping on any path not yet 
trodden down and carefully marked by an antiquated 
clergy as “this way to Hell,” or “this way to Heaven,” 
illogical reasoning followed by illogical acts. 

None of you dare see that the foundations of the old 
building are crumbling, and that the propping up of the 
steeple (however well done) is quite unable to save the 
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church. And if to-day thousands do see it, not one of them 
dares touch these sacred foundations; for the church 
would not thank him, she would brand him as an infidel, 
and in her loving solicitude call down on his head the 
wrath of her just God. But this is hardly being tolerant, I 
fear. . 

Spinoza, I read, hada great influence on Goethe, Shelley 
and George Eliot. His clear free way of thinking, I sup- 
pose, was but the result of the scientific progress that pre- 
ceded his time. ; 

I have just looked up Galileo and Copernicus in the 
Encyclopedia, and am interested to find that there also 
the church has been busy with her mad endeavour to re- 
press knowledge. Luther denounced Copernicus as “an 
arrogant fool who wrote in defiance of Scripture.” 

Following this century’s magnificent stride in scientific 
knowledge, may we not predict with safety and foresee 
with joyful hope a corresponding splendid development of 
philosophy and religion? ; 

Please read what follows carefully (it took me nearly all 
Sunday to write) and then tell meif youagree with Henry, 
who called me “a silly fool.” For Henry’s justification I 
will admit having badly tried him, and this puts you in 
the same boat with him. 

You may be surprised to hear that I claim the right to 
veto my children’s acts whenever it becomes necessary—a 
right that Henry resents strongly as an interference with 
his freedom. On this particular occasion he got up much 
annoyed and with the intention of punishing me by leaving 
the room. We all know this favourite trick of his, so as soon 
as I saw him standing up, I ordered him to leave the room. 


To find himself so abruptly thwarted was too much for the 
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little man; he marched to the door, then turned to deliver 
his judgement; and had his vocabulary been less limited, 
he would gladly and surely have made use of a stronger ad- 
jective and a more scathing expression. On similar occa- 
sions the retreat up the stairs is mostly accomplished with 
much dignity; then, when he finds himself in the protec- 
ting atmosphere of the nursery, he sets up a great howl. 

Little Henry is a strange mixture of pride and kindness; 
he requires a great deal of love to soften the hard parts of 
his heart. 

Charles may have to suffer from too tender a heart, but 
the world will be the richer for it, and because of that for 
his life. He made a few remarks lately that fill me with 
great hope, and I leave him confident that he do his 
best. “How can I give you enough love?” hé asked a few 
days ago. And then: “All the love seems to stick in me and 
I do not know how to give it out.” Bless the boy! He gives 
it out in many a little way and will learn in time to handle 
his treasure. The main thing now is that he feels he has it 
and that he means to “give it out.” 

Love, like strength and courage, is a strange thing; the 
more we give the more we find we have to give. Once 
given out love is set rolling for ever to amass more, re- 
sembling an avalanche by theirresistible force with which 
it sweeps aside all obstacles, but utterly unlike in its effect, 
for it brings happiness wherever it passes and lands 
destruction nowhere. 

London. 
My Dearest FRIEND, 

My Doctor no longer, for I shall not come to you again. 

T love you too rightly and respect you too much to wish to 


see you do, out of affection for me, what you deem not to be 
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quite right. Consider this as settled, and do not worry on 
my account. You seemed depressed yesterday, I wish I 
could have cheered you. It is so natural (is it not?) that the 
younger men should be more ready and willing to try new 
ways and methods. As you told me yourself, enthusiasm 
and faith grow smaller in those who, after having hailed 
each new step with joy, have lived long enough to find it 
far too often only one more discouraging mistake. For the 
world it is necessary that the young should keep their en- 
thusiasm. But it is just as important that the elder should 
be there to judge with less haste and more knowledge. 

Don’t be disheartened, dear, dear Doctor. Your steady 
work is sure to have contributed its share to the universal 
progress, and you must remember that you are able to help 
many cases which yourfather, however wishful, would have 
been quite incapable of relieving. Better than I you know 
that our human effort at its best cannot withstand the de- 
crees of Providence (the natural results of the laws of 
Nature),and that if we value our happiness (which we must 
do as the great duty to our fellow-men as well as to our- 
selves) we must learn to look for it chiefly in the knowledge: 
that we have done our best. 

Notwithstanding this sage advice to you, my friend, I 
am myself in a state of compressed and repressed misery, 
which accounts for my many smiles, Tears should only be 
the indulgence of great joy or sweet pity; then it is lovely to. 
see them fall. Will you come again soon, very soon, sooner 
than you said. O, please do! To lay my head on your arm 
brings such comfort and such peace. At this time of ap- 
proaching death you represent to me my father, my 
uncles, all the old friends who loved me in childhood and 
helped to make my early years bright and happy. At the 
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same time you remain the staunch support you have been 
to me during these last inconceivably hard years. You 
must now help me to keep my head up, for to let it drop 
would be to proclaim myself beaten. Help me to triumph 
over fate, and to face death—the Great Unknown—un- 
afraidand unashamed. Right gladly I cannevermeetit. I 
leave too much love behind and carry too much unspent 
love away. Say that you will come soon and that you 
understand me. 

Your own doing this letter, my Doctor, for I cannot 
leave your letter unanswered; it was so good to get it! Ido 
not know what I miss most—your letters tome when none 
have come for some time, or my conversing with you. 
Never mind, now that I am at it again I feel like a fish back 
in water, or better still, back in its favourite pool. 

I shall not “care” to see you on Wednesday, but I shall 
love to if you can find time, without too much fatigue, and 
if the sun is not shining. Should it shine, go for a walk in 
the park and I shall be with you there in spirit. My spirit 
(that chatterbox) will have such a lot to say to you. First it 
will rejoice with you over the sun, the blue sky, the shoot- 
ing trees, and most ofall over the snowdrops. Ifthe fragile 
flower can pierce the soil to get at the light, why should we 
deem it impossible ever to get there? Like the snowdrops 
we must push valiantly straight upwards through all ob- 
stacles, and if, like the snowdrop’s, our head gets bent 
from the effort, let it be. It does not matter so long as we 
have added new stores of joy and hope and faith to help 
those who follow us to get one step nearer the goal. 

If you do come on Wednesday the children shail have 
their tea upstairs so that we can be undisturbed. Also you 
might be shocked by these young followers of Darwin— 
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but this requires an explanation. Darwin had invited the 
whole family of Huxleys, and, coming up one day to see 


the children at tea-time, he said: “That’s right, make your- 


selves at home and take big mouthfuls.” 

Now that I think of it, why won’t you come and take 
mouthfuls (big or small ones, as you prefer) either on 
Wednesday at tea-time, or, better still, for dinner at 7.30? 

Iam now reading a pamphlet by Kropotkin: Anarchism: 
its Philosophy and Ideal. Until yesterday Anarchists were 
only connected in my mind with exploding shells and 
bombs, and I was not a little surprised to find them also 
possessing ideals and a moral sense. They even find the 
origin of the moral sense in the necessity of practical soli- 
darity, without which “the animal kingdom” would never 
have developed or reached its present perfection. Listen: 

“The most advanced being upon earth would still be one 
of those tiny specks swimming in the water, and scarcely 
perceptible under a microscope. Would even this exist? 
For, are not the earliest aggregations of cellules themselves 
an instance of association in the struggle? Now let us 
imagine this feeling of solidarity acting during the million 
of ages which have succeeded one another since the first 

beginnings of animal life appeared upon the globe. Let us 

imagine how this feeling little by little became a habit and 
was transmitted by heredity from the simplest micro- 
scopic organisms to their descendants, insects, birds, rep- 
tiles, mammals, man, and we shall comprehend the origin 
of the moral sentiment, which is a necessity to animals like 
food or the organ for digesting i it. Moral sentiment is thus 
the whole evolution of the animal kingdom speaking in 
us.” 

This will, I fear, go badly against your grain. At the 
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first reading I, too, revolted, for I like to feel our moral 
sense as the connecting, magnetic link between man and 
something higher—his Ideal. I did not relish owing this 
superior possession, which man has arrogated solely to 
himself, to our reptile and microscopical ancestry. But, 
thinking it over, I find that Kropotkin’s rational explana- 
tion of the origin of the moral sense need not interfere with 
our idealistic conception of it. To understand its pro- 
gressive development in the past can only help to raise our 
expectation of its future growth; therefore, I now register 
Kropotkin amongst the hopeful idealists who make the 
world richer by their hope, and better by their faith in the 
possible and probable development of mankind. 


London, March. 
My Dear Docror, 

Iam sending Shaw’s book, merely for the preface of the 
first play. Keep it as long as you like. Like all Shaw’s 
writings, it is a mixture of clever thoughts and others that 
make one wonder at the impertinence of the man who 
attacks everything and everybody. Here at least he devotes 
some thought to reconstruction. If you do not agree with 
his plan, what can you suggest to remedy some of the de- 
fects that do really exist (not only in Shaw’s vast imagina- 
tion) and that you and the men of your profession know 
best to exist? When your Hospital requires less of your 
time, there will be this work for you to do—fine work and 
worthy of your life. 

We are reading Wells’ book, The New Machiavelli. It 
certainly is crude at times, but I cannot help admiring the 
man for his absolute honesty and straightforwardness. 
One feels he has written the book to help his readers, and he 
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does not mind sacrificing his own personality to attain this 
end. There is oblesse in this laying bare of his inmost good 
and bad to help others to understand themselves better 
and to enable them, perhaps, to escape some of the tempta- 
tions he had to face unprepared and was not strong enough 
to resist. The book is not to be had in most shops; but to 
me it seems that this kind of book should be of incom- 
parable usefulness. It is a true picture, and the man who 
reproduces it does good work by opening our eyes to 
much that would otherwise remain unseen and unthought 
of. But the public cannot stand truth, forgetting that if 
they object to the sight it lies in their power to change it. 

How many thousands of well-meaning fathers and hus- 

bands still believe that to keep their wives and daughters 
~ morally clean they must keep them away from any know- 
ledge of the many sad and ugly conditions we owe to our 
unnatural life and mistaken conception of love and nature? 
Such men are naturally afraid of any realistic book. In 
their selfish love for wife and daughter they forget that it is 
we, we more fortunate women, who have been trained to 
higher ideals, and who appreciate an atmosphere of moral 
cleanliness, who are the best defenders and help of the 
poor and miserable women who of womanhood keep 
nothing but the body. 

Weare all so often astonished that no one but the indi- 
vidual profits from his own experience. But when we con- 
sider how each person lives his or her own life without 
letting anyone into the secret working of mind and feelings, 
we can wonder no longer. How many parents wish their 
children to escape a repetition of their own troubles! But 
what chance can there be, so long as a wall separates them? 
This old venerable wall, built of lies and half-lies (apolo- 
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getically named fairy tales), and only erected to satisfy 
false modesty and prudery, must indeed be pulled down. 
This wall we find everywhere around man, woman and 
child. No one dares give himself complete freedom even 
in trifling matters, still less in more vital matters. 

To-day we may be able to judge of the results of acts, 
but in most cases we cannot guess rightly the motives that 
actuated these acts. And that is why, while the young long 
to escape the sad experience of their elders, they fall into 
the same errors simply through not knowing. 

Consumption, it is said, could be stamped out in thirty 
years. How long would it take to stamp out immorality, 
with the long string of evil it entails, if we all set to work, 
not blushingly and on the sly, but working in the full light _ 
with all our united might? 

Too bad, to write you a preface for the preface of The 
Doctor’s Dilemma. 

I hope you are all well. Jam not! 

London. 
My Dear, GREAT FRIEND, 

Ilove best to call you Friend, for Iam, oh, so proud, that 
you, you, YOU are willing to be this to me. 

I never really knew you, never quite realised what you 
are, until I met you yesterday at your Hospital. Twenty 
years you have worked there, given advice, lavished sym- 
pathy; and after twenty years of continual contact with 
misery and pain your heart has remained pure and loving, 
such as your Mother must have known and cherished it. 

I wonder whether she ever, in her fondest planning, 
foresaw only a part of the good you were to do. But we 
know that she prepared it. And so did your Father. And 
is not this Immortality—beautiful, for everlasting, for 
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evergrowing Immortality? For not one of your acts has 
served only you; each has borne fruit sometime or other 
for others. ‘Your kindness to patients, your modest great- 
ness in the conscientious discharge of all matters, trifling 
or vital, are forces to the good, which must insensibly have 
worked themselves into the minds and hearts of many 
who have had the benefit of knowing you well. And you 
must have taught your students much. Enriched through 
you, perhaps, one of them will some day instruct my Henry 
in the high moral beauty as well as the scientificknowledge 
of your profession. 

Driving home after we had left you, I once more tried to 
impress on Henry’s mind the special debt I leave entrusted 
tohim. “When you area great doctor you will one day be 
kind toa mamma, because Dr. —— was so good to yours.” 
Little Henry, dear heart, anxious to improve on this, 
assured me with his usual all-doubt-scattering determina- 
tion: “I shall be kind to a//mammas.” He lay content and 
quite still in my arms all the way home. He is four and a 
half years now. Some of it he must surely remember. 
May, too, was very still, busy with her thoughts. At first in 
hospital she was very near crying, and all her soul was in 
her eyes. They had never guessed that so many people 
could be ill. My intention had been, had I lived, to show 
them gradually in this way how much their help and work 
would be needed in this world. All these moral lessons are 
the fundament of a beautiful and strong individual reli- 
gion which each will build up in time. Is not “God a 
sphere whose centre is everywhere, circumference no- 
where”? 

More and ever more creeds (which are but the blind 
following of other men’s thoughts) appear to me as stulti- 
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fying much that is greatest and noblest in man, and as 
harmful by directing part of the love that is ours to give 
into wrong channels—channels that do not lead to the 
arid land, where each drop of water they bring means 
healthier soil to grow richer life. 

Nor can I understand the necessity of Christ’s Godhead 
for making us and our children charitable and good. 
Christ seems to me but a beautiful example of what man 
is capable of when endowed with such divine ardour and 
loving wish to help humanity. He was a child of God. So 
are we all! 

To believe that you, that I, that every human being 
(born either in wedlock or out of it), is capable of attaining 
to his height is a far more encouraging and invigorating 
faith than Christianity’s open-mouthed admiration of un- 
attainable greatness. . 

After three weeks I am in my bath-chair again. The 
sun may have tempted me out a little, but most of all I 
wished to write to you, and I require peace, space and 
fresh air to have a chance to find the right words. Indoors 
T only am half awake and my mind is fast asleep—especi- 
ally now that I am getting weaker. 

It was indeed a —— surprise (adjective unfindable 
even under favourable circumstances) to meet you; I had 
not dreamt ofit,and Iam glad I did not; it would have made 
it still harder for me to make use of the invalid’s chair. I 
had disdained to sit in it on my arrival, but during my stay 
in the ward it occurred to me that some of the poor 
patients might derive consolation from seeing that even a 
velvet gown and fur coat do not carry with them immunity 
from incurable diseases. That is why I pocketed my pride 


in the little strength that is left me, and made an exhibition 
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ofmy weakness instead. The joy of leaning on your arm to 
get to the motor is still with me, and quite vivid now that I 
write about it. But the pain of the invalid’s chair episode 
has long since vanished. 

When you come to see me (SOON!) bring a photograph 
of your son to show me. I want to see what he is like. To 
judge by the book I read op his recommendation, The 
Egoist, I take it that he is a thinker, that he follows modern 
thought and is not afraid of it. 

Where will this lead to? Should at any time a doubt 
arise in his mind, would he dare open his heart to you? 
And if he does, are you sufficiently prepared to help him 
in his difficulty? You see, Doctor, that is one reason why 
a parent should keep in touch with the literature of the day. 
To read old books over and over again may be more com- 
forting and less strain, but beware of the danger of finding 
one day that your children have advanced while you were 
remaining stationary. 

It has several times struck me as strange that you, who 
have practised your creed consciously and conscientiously 
for over fifty years, are incapable of getting at the bottom 
of many of its most important points. Your last resource 
is always to admit that you are neither meant nor allowed 
to think it out. At your age you are right to find peace and 
help in the old familiar ways, for it requires much moral 
vigour and many years of doubt and hesitation to let go 
ofold traditions and build up anew. But the young, whose 
life is before them and who have a rich store of that vigour, 
should be allowed freedom to choose. 

What a sign of weakness it is in all creeds, this catching 
hold of adherents at an age when they cannot possibly 
claim their right to free thought, in order to hold them in 
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future by considerations of loyalty to a bond they never 
subscribed. This early christening of the infant will be 
looked back upon with consternation and shame. That 
civilised loving parents should take what is not theirs to 
give (the soul of a human being) is bad enough, but still 
worse and sadder is their reconciliation of God’s intellect 
and justice with his acceptance of so valuable a gift from 
anyone but the rightful owner. The barbaric custom of 
throwing children into a furnace in order to please some 
ancient god seems to me not much more savage. 

Iam sorry if I worry you, but I must speak out; for all 
my hope, all my life (now at its very end) is centred on the 

vision of a more perfect humanity. However much you 
~ and others may wish it (I do not) we'cannot turn back and 
make the last fifty years non-existent. What you in your 
childhood were taught in absolute good faith, you learnt 
in good faith, too; since then doubts have arisen which 
must make it impossible for the younger ones to act with 
equal good faith. And what.are they todo? Hold on by all 
means and out of piety to what right-thinking, right- 
doing ancestors think, and act less straightforwardly 
themselves? This is what you are condemning them to 
when you prefer them to follow blindly the letter of the 
teaching instead of intelligently following the spirit of it, 
when you call upon them to sacrifice their desire to in- 
vestigate, their wish to speak absolute truth, and the _ 
courage-giving joy to be at one in every thought and act 
with their own divinity. Does this mean individual happi- 
ness? Can this spell progress? No, no, no! 

This is not written for the sake of attacking your creed; 
it is my last appeal to you to help us. Why won’t you wake 
up to the terrible danger of rearing children on untruths? 
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To teach morality in an immoral way cannot result in 
beneficent learning. The doubts that have arisen in so 
many minds are all around us in the air. Like germs they 
penetrate everywhere and none is secure from them. The 
best thing is to stand well prepared, having strengthened 
our moral constitution so as never to let our morality (the 
kernel of all religion) be weakened by any attack. 

Can’t you join in the wish to save humanity froma period 
of wildness and decadence, which we must foresee in the 
event of the old God failing before some other high 
thought and ideal is ready to fill the place? 

Why not all help to build up a robust, up-to-date re- 
ligion; a religion disdainful, even resentful, of prayer, re- 
cognising acts only as protestations of faith; a religion 
rooted in the heart and reason of man, living from and 
growing with mankind, deriving its life from man, and in 
return spreading over him a beneficent shine of beauty to 
be hoped for and goodness to be attained; a religion in- 
cessantly urging man on in his search for knowledge and 
truth, too broad-minded to prescribe where man may and 
may not tread, well satisfied so long as his eyes remain 
gazing steadfastly upwards deriving courage, hope and 
strength from the direct communion between them and 
the ever-rising, never-stationary light; a. religion human 
enough to say: this we know, this we do not know; a reli- 
gion as humane as Christ may have foreseen in his mo- 
ments of most divine inspiration; a religion that under- 
stands that to be really helpful to humanity it must be con- 
tent to serve it, not desirous to rule over it. 
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Thanks for the motto. Mine, translated from the Hin- 
dustani, beats yours. Listen: 


Small ills are the fountains 

. Of most of our groans; 

Men trip not o’er mountains, 
They stumble o’er stones. 


If you suspect him, 
Then reject him. 
If you select him, 
Don’t suspect him. 


Though called when up and earning 
Thy Sweetheart’s “Darling one,” 
In want and fever’s burning 
Thou art thy Mother’s son. 


Fair is the hope of a distant day; 
Sacred the joys that have passed away. 
Hark! to life’s happiness the key is this: 
Find where To-Day has hid its bliss. 


All except the first line is the result of my own poetical 
venture. 
The comb was the bee’s, 
But by man it is eaten; 
The sin was the flea’s, 
But the bedding is beaten. 


To encourage Henry, the Doctor of the future, I have 
a good mind to work for him this saying of Montaigne: 
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“Happy are physicians; their successes shine in the sun- 
light and the earth covers their failures.” This may be my 
last letter to you! 

Good-bye my dear, dear Doctor, trusted keeper of my 
conscience and loved friend. I never feel like being your 
daughter, but as though you are thirty-six and my son, and 
Iam sixty-four and your mother. 


London, April. 
My Dear Doctor, 

If you don’t come to-morrow, could you send the one 
page of my letter re“religion”? Do come, if you can stay; 
don’t, if it is only to introduce your friend. You may have 
noticed that I am not over shy, and it would require more 
than one broad-minded clergyman to put me out. Of 
course, if you can stay with us, it will be all the nicer. 

It was nice of you to write, I still have a particular fond- 
ness for your letters. 

London. 
My Dear Doctor, 

You were right when you explained that my ignorance 
had prevented me from deriving any benefit from Mr. 
——’s learned talk. He talked theology, of which I know 
nothing—theology, which I hate! Indeed I do! I hate it, 
for taking slily in so many trusting hearts under the name 
of religion the place of religion, which is not a science to 
be taught and learnt by man from man. We may inspire 


one another, but we can never teach it, for religion is the »\y 


effect of individual feeling and experience, which each 
of us assimilates in a different way according to our 
natures. It can only live in us through direct communion 
of the soul with the High Power. 
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The priest should call himself what he is, a teacher of 
theology; to-day he grasps under false pretences the 
mastery over man; he has no right to do it, and, what is 
worse, not the strength and qualifications to do his real 
work well. 

Mr. —— can never have realised what religion really 
should be to man, because as a proof of religion he told 
me the story of that poor woman who at the moment of 
death could not gratefully and with a last smile acknow- 
ledge the glory of this world, the glory of love and life— 
which, when deeply and sincerely felt, must inevitably 
make man brave and serene in facing the unknown.. This 
woman, taught religion by your church, cries out for a 
man in black uniform (for any good honest man, to grasp 
his hand as a last farewell and blessing to everything 
human, I could understand), but nay, he must be from a 
special church. Can you not see the ugly smallness, the 
miserable insufficiency of a teaching that begins by claim- 
ing and violating a free soul at birth, in order to instruct it 
for a lifetime, and then land it at the great moment of 
death a poor trembling thing that calls out for consola- 
tion, and requires help to lead it tottering into the presence 
of that God, whom my soul, that has grown and been 
reared in free adoration, will face, if so it be willed, without 
fear or shame, trembling only with unspeakable thanks. 

He wanted to pray for me!—for me who feel each 
prayer to be an unreasonable, audacious act of cheek. By 
what right does he or any mortal make himself judge of 
what is good for me? My God knows! I feel at one with 
him; his wish is mine; I trust him, as he trusts me; and I 
proudly do my best to help him. 

It is true I am glad of all the help I can get, for the task is 
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not easy always. Y ou inspire me with religion, and I thank 
you for it; my washerwoman does and my thanks go to her, 
to Mr.——,, and to many others; to my friend with the big 
hat, who from to-day we shall call “The friend with the 
big heart.” The country people do not visit her, she does 
not go to church, she would not pray for the friend who is 
ill, she would only give her blood. 

Praying keeps the churches, so the church will still 
declare prayer to be best. But you, dear, dear Doctor, once, 
only once, say to me: “Your religion is not mine, but your 
religion is beautiful and strong for the good.” 

My religion is in my present to you; love it and love me. 
Good night! 


May. 

The book is for you and the tickets are for your daughter. 
Doctor, dear, don’t muddle it all up, and think you will 
please me by listening to Henschell in a hot room, and 
making your poor daughter work her way through or to- 
wards the Wisdom of Israel. . 

I think you will be delighted with the book; I was, but of 
course we read it in a very different spirit. I cannot help 
smiling at the childish compositions, while being well alive 
to the wisdom they conceal, and duly respectful of the high 
ethical thoughts that conceived them. And I am sure that 
many who read these things with biblical-inspired defer- 
ence are far from understanding or agreeing with them as 
thoroughly as I have come to do. I marked the pieces I 
liked best, including the editorial preface. 

Nurse —— writes : “——— Hospital is going to be en- 
tirely closed for the Coronation, they have sold thousands 


of pounds’ worth of tickets.” 
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I wonder who is responsible for the closing of the Hos- 
pital? Think, if only one patient should lose his chance of 
recovery from being discharged too soon, while another 
patient, by being refused admittance, is not even given 
that chance, how can a civilised society find excuse for 
this? 

If the Hospital is so poor as to justify the endangering 
the life of half a dozen men, women or children, you must 
admit that if the purpose of the Hospital—“to cure the 
greatest number possible”—is to be realised, the Govern- 
ment grants will not be merely a luxury which may be re- 
fused, but a necessity, which when offered and given freely 
by a Liberal Government ought to be accepted with thank- 
fulness by all, and by you doctors with double eagerness 
from the humanitarian and professional standpoint. 

Lately I have felt much more sorry for myself; a stupid 
habit to get into, for the more I think of it, the more sorry 
I am that I should feel sorry. Somehow with all this sun 
about one cannot help wishing for life; even the ugly 
corners look bright now, and all that is always sunny (the 
children to begin with) seems more lovely than ever. 

However strongly you may advocate the necessity of 
' strict divine punishment, you cannot help your acts bely- 
ing your theory, for you are one of the most gentle and 
lenient men I have ever Known. 

But why is your letter so intolerant? It savours strongly 
of that spirit of Calvinism that damns for all eternity the 
soul of the innocent mortal, who, through no fault of his 
own, through neither unwillingness nor stubbornness, 
but through sheer incapacity of seeing with your eyes, 
cannot arrive at your conclusions and is too honest to pre- 
tend to do so. 
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I was so glad that Mr. —— had nothing to do with the 
letter. I had already foreseen the possibility of his trying to 
step in between us, but a true friend can be kept only with- 
out compromise, and even the fear of losing you could not 
make me silent in his presence and untrue to myself. My 
physician told me this morning that you won’t lose me just 
yet. Here I would put a line of hurrahs, did hurrah not 
seem far too tame; the Latin or, better still, the Greek, for 
it might possibly rise to the occasion, but then I am no 
scholar! As my legs won’t allow me to jump with joy, don’t 
be surprised if my pen does some jumping. I wish I could 
jump along with it, high up, right up to Heaven, take a 
good look around, and come and tell you all about it. To 
my mind, of course, it cannot be more beautiful than here, 
and things would be much the same. Only we should have 
altered. If we would all have more forbearance and love, 
how soon could Heaven be established down here! 

You have worked yourself into my life, so that my spirit 
can never be again without yours; and as to my heart, you 
are well rooted there. Even without the least return om 
your part my feelings for you could not decrease, for the 
root is safely fixed, and be sure it will be carefully tended. 
I know now that we love chiefly by the love we give. How 
could you guess the many loving morning and evening 
greetings that have gone out to you, and the deep wishes 
for your joy, happiness and strength? Call this prayer if 
you like; to me it seems that your God of justice and wis- 
dom is too wise to attach any importance to names, and 
too just to judge our acts by anything but the morality of 
the thought that inspired them. 

I have also come to the conclusion that I can have done 
you no harm, for I aim as high as you do. The ways we go 
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differ, but we meet often enough to give one another a 
cheering glance and encourage one another with a hearty 
God-speed. Sure, Doctor, I have taught you nothing ugly 
except intolerance; of that you have cured me, and, as your » 
reward, may I hope to cure you of yours? 

Now bend your head, my dear tall Doctor, my dearest 
great friend. Allow me to put one motherly kiss on your 
forehead. Since this morning I feel years younger, and by 
the time Friday comes (if things go on well) I shall have 
grown into your sister. And if really I should live, live, 
could I, in time, have the faintest hope of becoming (not 
your daughter, that will never do again) but your wife’s? 
I would love to learn from her sweetness. I feel an absolute 
brute when I have been with her, and can understand that 
after living with her for thirty years, your ideal of a woman 
must be “just that.” I suppose I was born a fighter, and for 
that very reason am an admirer of sweet womanhood. To 
enable more women to grow like her (or husbands to grow 
less masterful and more gentle), is what I shall have to go 
on fighting for. 


My Dear Doctor, 

*T have made many attempts to write, but it cannot be 
done. There is so much to be seen and to be taken in that 
the days are too short to do it in, and the nights too short to 
recover from the exertion. We leave between nine and 
ten every morning and turn in about twelve hours later. 
The evening drives are the most beautiful of all. I am 
making short notes now of all the places we go through, 


and when I am home I shall try to write a full account of 

ce ee ee ee 

*Written on a trip in her pony bath-chair with Charles and her 
attendant, 
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our trip. For the present you must be satisfied to hear that 
it is beautiful and that I am standing it well. 

Your letter pleased me so much. You have spoilt me all 
these years, and made such a good job of it that I quite ex- 
pected to hear from you, and should have been keenly dis- 
appointed had I left without a farewell from you. 

I copied this for you, my Friend, from Edward Car- 
penter’s Towards Democracy ona day I was thinking much 
of you, but was not feeling well enough to write. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 
(In my case, after thirty-eight years.) 

“Looking back now, after fifty years and more, when the 
main work of life is done, 

When its acquisitions, its results, its alliances, are before 
me, and but few new elements remain to be added, 

T ask myself: What is the gist, what the end, what the gain 
of it all? 

What shall I take with me now when Death comes—as one 
coming homeward takes a flower in his hand for a 
‘token that he has strayed in gracious fields? 

Is it applause and fame? But this, if it came to me, were 
only as a little stir of wind might be to one seeking his 
lover in the night: a pleasant breeze—that yet might 
blow his lamp out! 

Is it all the pleasure of life that I have had—in the beautiful 
woods and on the mountains, in the sun and in the 
waters, in social life and jollity, in my actual work? 

Yea, these things were beautiful, but I have passed and left 
them and can return no more. The fields remain, but 
the flowers I plucked there are fading already on my 
bosom. 
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Is it all my acquisitions of goods, of skill, of knowledge, of 
character—but what are they for myself but weari- 
ness, save I can yield them to the hands of one I love? 

O little heart, where my friends, my dear ones live, thou 
alone remainest! 

While I live thou livest, and while thou livest they live, 
whose home is within thy walls. 

Methinks that when I die I still shall hold Thee; 

Methinks that when the world fades my little heart shall 
grow, 

And grow and grow into another World, 
And be my Paradise where I shall find 
My lovers, and they me, for evermore.” 


My Dear Doctor, 

Tam reading this afternoon Lecky’s History of European 
Morals. Just now I came across some Marcus Aurelius 
which I believe is not in our book, but which I want you 
to know, so that you will have to acknowledge that there is 
something better than your Christian ideal of divine 
justice. 

“Men were made for men. Correct them, then, or sup- 
port them. If they do ill, it is evidently in spite of them- 
selves and through ignorance.” 

“It would be shameful for a physician to deem it strange 
that a man was suffering from fever. The immortal gods 
consent for countless ages to endure without anger, and 
even to surround with blessings, so many and such wicked 
men; but thou, who hast so short a time to live, art thou 
already weary and that when thou art thyself wicked ?” 

“It is involuntarily that the soul is deprived of justice 
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and temperance and goodness and all other virtues. Con- 
tinually remember this; the thought will make you more 
gentle to mankind.” 

Charles is still away, and behaving so well that he has 
been asked to stay as long as ever possible. Knowing what 
sacrifice my friend is capable of, you will of course doubt 
that my son’s good or bad behaviour has anything to do 
with the length of his stay. 

A cousin is coming to have tea with me. He is a great 
reader and thinker; the thinking he chiefly does whenalone, 
facing Nature from the top of, to most people, unclimbable 
Alps. We are going to compare notes and see what we can 
learn from one another—and poor, tired, hard-worked 
husband will have a stiff evening. It really is bad for him 
to have an always dying, never dead, wife, who till the last 
cannot leave off talking and trying to philosophise. 


Doctor DEAR, 

I am glad it is getting near bedtime and that soon there 
will be an end to what I must sadly, but truthfully, term a 
most disastrous day. Listen and sympathise with my 
woes: 

My friend has had to disappoint me about motoring 
with us. 

My bath-chair man has insulted me. 

Son Henry has been all day in a most revolutionary 
spirit. 

To crown this day of sorrow, in the evening I unjustly 
called my dear big boy naughty, and thereby made him 
cry. Had Iaddressed him thus harshly twelve hours sooner 
I should have been perfectly justified. I explained this to 
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him, reminding him of this morning’s drilling; he was 
honest enough to say I was right, and dried his tears. But 
I very rarely see him cry, and I hate the sight, especially 
when I have been the cause of it. 

Of course you think my friend is funking it, but there 
you are mistaken. My friends are none of them funks and 
this one has long been accustomed to sacrifice her wishes 
to those of an invalid brother; she is doing it once more to 
my great admiration. Being an invalid tyrant myself, I 
could not honestly advise her to get him to change his 


plans. 
Re R——, the bath-chair man. A French proverb says: 
* No man is great in the eyes of his valet.”” R—— proved 


this morning that it applies as well to women. On the 
school-field I discovered the absence of my writing-pad 
and instructed R—— to go home to fetch it. Said he: 
‘¢ Shall I bring the dictionary as well? ” 

Henry’s story is a lengthy one, but as you can be shown 
to be the cause of it all, you must now bear your share. 
Following your advice, breathing exercises for the children 
have become the rule every morning. They correspond to 
shouting exercises for their poor Father, and mostly end 
with reproaches from me for his being so very impatient 
with the poor dears. Since my husband is away I have un- 
dertaken to see them through these exercises, and many a 
time have I told the poor-dears-no-longer that I, too, 
would shout at them, had I the strength to do so. 

This morning Henry absolutely refused to stand up and 
I refused to let him go down to breakfast. Dry bread and 
milk should be his share after the others had finished. Of 
course, he howled, but he soon stopped when he remem- 
bered the room upstairs to which he is taken when too 
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noisy. I advised him to make the time pass pleasantly by 
playing in the nursery. Could he play in both the nur- 
series? Yes, he could. Before Charles went down he 
begged that Henry should be allowed the run of the land- 
ing. This, too, I conceded, and went back to bed and 
breakfast. Soon a tap at my door: “Mother, dear, my 
hands are so dirty, may I go into the bathroom to wash?” 
Certainly your Christian gentleness must have mollified 
my too stoical severity, for access to the bathroom was also 
granted.* Much amused by the boy’s cunning I went on 
with breakfast, but only to be interrupted again: “Mother, 
dear, I found a hairpin, would you like me to bring it in to 
you?” Isaid I would be very glad. But my gladness was as 
nothing compared to my little boy’s; he was brimming 
over with mischief as he triumphantly entered one more 
conquered domain, my bedroom, and even had the daring 
to beg for the two pieces of toast that were left over. Yes, 
I gave them to him, but insisted that he should go back to 
the nursery to eat them. I wonder whether he realised as 
he was munching the toast that minus the dressing-room 
he had conquered the whole landing, including the un- 
stinted admiration of his Mother. 

Now bed-time has come; too soon, to my liking. It has 
been a peaceful evening. From my couch I can see Venus, 
and her bright serenity is catching. Her sparkling beauty 
and strength bring a verse of Shelley’s to my mind: 


“Pity the self-despising slaves of Heaven, 
Not me, within whose mind sits peace serene.” 


Good night! 
It is most irritating to see how in our so-called civilised 
society people are afraid of their friends; afraid to ask 
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them for help; afraid also to offer it. A matter of pride, I 
suppose; fear of making oneself cheap. But why should 
we care? Let nine people out of ten misjudge us and the 
motives of our acts, it is of no consequence whatever, so 
‘Jong as there is a chance that the tenth may be helped by 
our impulse. Fear prevents us from doing the right thing 
far too often. It has caught hold of me now and is trying 
to stop my hand. Sure, Doctor, I am longing to ask you to 
go motoring on Saturday, and I am afraid to do so. Afraid, 
because I dimly realise that you do not care for motoring, 
and have come in the past only to please me. You will have 
to tell me if this is so, for I don’t enjoy motoring with you, 
unless I know that it is a pleasant recreation for you. 

Don’t be afraid to speak right out, for I feel so much 
better, that you must, for the present, no longer con- 
sider me as a dying friend whose every whim has to be 
humoured. No more spoiling, Doctor; no Sunday visits; 
but always, always your great, beautful, inwigerstty 
friendship. 

Stevenson says: “Friends are the end and the reward of 
life; they keep us worthy of ourselves,” 

And now I take his clever, sweet little book: Travels with 
a Donkey, and copy out the end of his preface: “Of what 
shall a man be proud, if he is not proud of his friends ?” 
And so, my dear Doctor (he says Sidney Colvin), it is with 
pride that I sign myself affectionately yours. 


1ondon, Fune. 
Doctor, DEAR Doctor, 
Tobe worthy of your friendship, nods in my own eyes, to: 
be deserving of so much kindness, is one of the moral 


tonics that keep me up. As your old work is gradually 
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getting done with, it will have to be replaced; a thinker of 
my groove says that the reward which life holds out for 
work is not idleness or rest, but increasing capacity and 
more work. 

When (not for a very long time yet) you will at last have 
to take your rest, you are sure ofa contented and happy old 
age, for the stored recollections of past years must leave 
you well satisfied that you have done your utmost. 

You have been good to me, my Doctor, but I, too, have 
given you much. For the last years you have had each of 
my thoughts, and none except my husband (who knows 
without being told) has been confided in with such entire 
unhesitation and loving confidence. 

I dreamt ofyou last night, Doctor, and no wonder, for I 
began to be uneasy at not hearing from you. 

I am in one of my calm moods, when I think I cannot 
last much longer; when I trust that my moral strength will 
outlast my remnant of physical strength; and when my 
enjoyment of my friends’ sympathy is not smirched by 
the dread of wearying them endlessly. 

Of course, I think it a pity that an hereditary monarch 
can, by the most natural fact of being crowned, minister 
to your ideal. If I had not come to realise that our ultimate 
strivings are the same, I should be deadly sad at not finding 
ourselves in closer unison. The ways we travel, both with 
such faith, are so wide apart that at times I lose sight of you, 
but my heart keeps always in touch with yours. To me 
your way is the well-trodden path in the valley, where the 
winds from all corners of the earth are sieved before en- 
tering and reach you only in a well-tempered state; they 
are not the free blowing winds that penetrate each part 


and leave the whole being braced and freed from stagnant 
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miasma. Your way may be the easier to find; it is well 
marked by the blood of the daring who lived centuries ago 
and were not afraid to trace new paths. But the vigilant 
priests have armed themselves and their God with weapons 
cruel enough to frighten many into blind servitude. But, 
oh, the spacious, harmonious, wide horizon I look up to, 
the joy and immensity of which we cannot share! While I 
know so sadly and so well that for the wanderer in the 
valley the daily ration of sunshine is more limited and his 
view edged in on all sides. 

I know by now that it is no good to shout out my soul to 
you, dear Doctor, but for all those who stand at the be- 
ginning and should be free to choose, for all those born 
rich in health and spirit, and even for the weaker ones, life 
to-day points towards the upper road. My own strength is 
limited, but what is left I would so gladly spend in drag- 
ging others up—up towards that splendid rugged way. 
Into that way they must step of their own free will, remain 
there freely or leave it as they choose. It is an open road, 
no fences, no eye of God watching its every corner, no 
guardian to turn the free man into a slave. On this 
way we can see and openly face our trials, as well as 
the rays of sublime stars and suns. We walk in it free 
from the detestable fear of Hell and the not less blind- 
ing glamour of Heaven, reaching our goal footsore and 
tired in limb, may be, but strong in spirit and thankful and 
rejoicing in heart. 

Fune, I91t. 
THE BLACK WALL 
When first I knew my death was at hand, I stood facing 


the blank, black wall; sobbing I hammered at it, and with 
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set teeth and clenched fist attempted to knock it down. To ° 
my vain and tired effort it seemed but to increase in gloom 
and immovability, until my tear-dimmed eye perceived 
entrenched there not only the lawful strength ofimmutable 
death, but greediness for its prey, the longing to crush me 
at once, even before my time, and pitiless joy over one 
more poor mortal’s discomfiture. 

Then I revolted against so much unnecessary cruelty, 
and turned from it in disgust. I vowed that wall should 
not crush me. Bad enough to die at my age! While life is 
mine I mean to live. 

You know how I have striven, how I have laboured. 
Small and big duties have filled my days till not a minute 
has been left for thoughts of fear and selfish sadness, and 
yet I dared not let my eye stray in the direction of that 
monstrous wall. 

I lived with my gaze steadily fixed on those around me, 
and had the happiness of seeing the cloud of sadness 
gradually lift from beloved faces, and peace and cheerful- 
ness come back into our home. My children’s recollec- 
tions of early childhood will not be marred by me. 

Then life—the life I now live, the life my loved ones 
will live after I have left them, the life of millions who will 
live long after we have vanished (we, but not our thought, 
our striving, our influence)—life got hold of me again. 

Life holds me now, more than ever before. Universal, 
bounteous life took me in its strong arm to its trusted pal- 
pitating breast, and from that harbour of love, of strength 
and hope I dared look at last. I have looked. 

Since Saturday, when you spoke of it, I have well 
searched again, but lo! I cannot any longer find the wall. 
In its place I see a tiny speck, the mark where I shall fade 
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into nothingness; the speck looks dark only when I spy it 
with selfish eyes. Nearly always, sometimes from a 
distance, sometimes at close range, it greets me by sending 
a ray of light out of its very centre. This ray darts through 
me in the hour of dejection to revive my failing heart; it 
shines through my brain and brings light and clearness 
there; best of all, it has made itself master of my thoughts, 
and my hope accompanies it on its way out of me, out of 
self, out of my country, out of our generation. 

I see its rays diffusing—bringing truth here, warmth 
and courage there, a loving welcome to the child born out 
of wedlock, strength and happy appreciation to the woman 
who conceived it in love, true manhood to the man who can 
never more abandon what is his very-est own; bringing a 
world where each will stand on his own merit, where the 
same morals will apply to all; where a war-minister will be 
as impossible to find as a hangman; where brotherhood 
will closely unite all mankind in an upward flowing swarm, 
the strong helping the weak till all shall have grown strong, 
strong to live and strong to die; where man will have learnt 
to master himself, after having first understood that he is 
his own master. 

A pleasant dream to you. Dream of my vision. Good 
night! 


London, July. 


I think you will like the book; it is very fair. You will 
find some of my thoughts in it, but better expressed and 
more legible; I even have a faint hope that you may un- 
derstand me better after you have read it. Morrison has 
certainly helped me to see more clearly the motives which 
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have actuated my conduct these last years, and which I 
have been unable to make you understand. 

Of course, a man like Mr. —— could never understand, 
but you can if you will try. Do! 

I must tell you that your daughter and I did speak of 
religion, I had not meant to; I did it unconsciously at first, 
then reluctantly, but your daughter assured me that you 
would not mind, and when I let my feelings go, they got 
the better of me, as was to be expected. 

Don’t hurry about returning the book; you may keep it 
for months; the last chapters want slow reading. Quite the 
end I found depressing; I wll not believe that many are 
born so bad that no good can be expected of them; and in 
any case, we have no right to maintain such a theory until 
we have given each and all a fair chance. 

My poor, good Doctor, here I am again, becoming a 
nuisance. In more than one way am IJ a hopeless case, and 
nothing except death will stop me fighting. 


My Dear Docror, London. 

I just rang up and told my husband what you said— 
that I might be ill for a long time yet. On my own judg- 
ment I added two years. Does this set you laughing at me 
again? Poor old Jack! He said: “I am so glad!” in a voice 
that sent his heart thrilling along the wire, and I felt quite 
ashamed to have spoken as I did this morning, raising a 
doubt as to this. Of course, I know he likes to have me as 
long as I don’t suffer, and he knows me too well to believe 
my statements that I do not care. Honesty now compels 
me to say that after all it is not only sacrifice to friendship 
that sets me swallowing pills once again, and if my social- 
istic conscience allowed it, I would still make frantic 
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efforts to regain strength and health. Here Rationalism 
steps in, too, and bids me endure, but not meekly. 

Poor little May is still very hot and very quiet, so differ- 
ent to her usual tumultuous little self. 


My Dear Docror, 

Ihave not got the courage to come to you to-morrow. In 
any case it would be sad to say good-bye, but to say good- 
bye to you under any restraint imposed, not by what we 
two consider right, but by what the world may consider 
wrong—that I will not do. Ifit must be, I shall go without 
seeing you again, butif you can come, I know you will do it. 


My Dear Docror, Overstrand. 

It was good of you to write, but 1 wished so much that 
you had written differently that, in temper, I tore up your 
letter. I hate wishes for restored health, since I know the 
impossibility of seeing them fulfilled; and I hate them 
more especially when they come from you, who know the 
hopelessness of my case and should understand by now 
the view I take of it. In sending me the same childish con- 
solations that can comfort your in-miracles-believing 
patients, you insult me by doubting the sincerity of my 
belief. If you wish to really help me, and cheer me, then 
set me some work to do, some task that taxes my powers 
and will be useful to my fellow-men. 

From my bed I can watch the people on the cliff; such a 
nice couple walking along; he has got his arm round her 
waist; something goes wrong with her hair at the back of 
her neck; he stops to arrange it and finishes off with a kiss 
(how glad she must have been)! But they are not quite as 


nicely devil-may-care as I had expected, forafter this act of 
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freedom and love they fall into the ways of well-educated 
(nay, badly educated) lovers and walk away quite staidly 
out of my sight. I hope they will kiss again after the next 
hill! 


August. 
My Dear Doctor, 

I told you that I feared my letter-writing days were past, 
and since I came down here I have found that this is so. 
I regret it (more probably than you do), for last year’s 
writing made my stay more enjoyable, and was of great 
value in helping me to gain more clearness. That need is 
over now, and I have got to a state of reasoned peace and 
faith. 

When I am peaceful I cannot write. A stormhas to brew; 
some violent emotion shake me; or a thought, new to me, 
awake my enthusiasm before the little bit of dormant 
vitality left in me will rise to the effort of writing. 

But I forget onegreat factor: Conscience! Conscience 
murmured gently on Monday, spoke crossly on Tuesday, 
and thundered this morning: “You really must write to 
Dr. ——.” 

How is it, Doctor, that when the liver refuses to work 
and the heart slackens, conscience does not? Like a brave 
captain she remains indefatigable at her post during all 
hours of danger, and to the last minute claims obedience 
and service from each of her subordinates. My captain has 
proved himself worthy of my trust; by doing my best to the 
very end I hope to give equal satisfaction ; then, as we 
stand together, ready, calm, waiting for the last big 
wave to swallow us, in close sympathy we will send one 
last wide look back on dangers faced and overcome in 
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common, on bad currents gloriously overcome; he will 
smile his thanks to me and I my thanks to him, and those 
two smiles united into one will be our last message of 
gratitude to the past and hope for the future. 

I have nearly finished one book since I came and I mean 
to send it as soon as I get to the end. It is very beautiful, 
but must be read slowly. I hope you will read it and like it. 
The Creed of Christ, as interpreted by Edmond Holmes, 
answers entirely to my ideals, and each true Christian 
should be proud of the book. 

Perhaps your friend has read it; ifnot, he may thank you 
for pointing it out to him. But this, of course, you cannot 
do until you have read it, and if he should have anything 
in common with Mr. 5 1 would advise you not to. But 
you read one sentence of his letter to me, and that is 
sufficient for me to know that he will understand and 
probably love the book. 

Are you satisfied with the Insurance Bill up to now? In 
any case it is wise not to rush so great a measure, and I 
hope you will think hard how generally to improve it, and 
not only for the profession. 

To thank gets more and more difficult as the apprecia- 
tion of kindness received gets deeper rooted, and when I 
look back on the last eighteen months of my life, there is no 
week in which a line or a visit from you did not bring mea 
proof of your sympathy and, later, of your friendship. 
Never you mind, Doctor dear, whether I thanked pro- 
perly or not, but be assured now that not a single one of — 
those acts has been wasted, for whenever you have sent a 
ball of kindness rolling my way it has awakened in me the 
resolution and energy to send it on, so that by now quite a 
number of these balls must be bouncing about and pro- 
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viding others with the blissful wish and healthy exercise 
of kicking them on further. 

I can never sit down and write to you as I would to most 
people. As soon as the magic words “my dear Doctor” 
are written, my pen stops, my thoughts wander and I 
begin to dream. I love to dream, and equally well I love 
lying here, trying hard to find the right words to express 
myself to you. 

This is a beautiful place, peaceful and strength-giving. 
The peace comes in the morning on the sands. I watch the 
little ones making sandpie after sandpie, building castles 
innumerable, each new one grander than the previous one. 
The sea comes and one big wave washes away pies and 
castles, but to-morrow the same children appear again, 
spade in hand, plans all ready in their head for better work 
still, And work they do with all their might, as if those 
castles were to stand for ever. 

We have had high seas and wind, and to my mind. 
nothing can make us realise better the frailty of every 
human being. 

In the afternoon on the cliffs I look on fields where 
man’s labour has been triumphant, and on a windmill 
disused since man’s brain has found a way to crush the 
corn that leaves him independent of the winds. 

From the children on the sand we can learn not to be 
disheartened by failure, to build again and again, but our 
more mature mind must have learnt to select the right 
place to build on and we must spend our effort on material 
more trustworthy than sand. 

Apply this to the social unrest of the last week. The 
strikes must not dishearten us from helping the poorer 
classes; they show that we are quite as dependent on them 
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as they are on us, and we raise our standard when we raise 
their moral and physical one. The Insurance Bill will go 
through, I hope with all my heart, and you, Doctor, take 
your spade and help to shape it so as to make it most bene- 
ficial to the poor and least harmful to the professional man. 


Overstrand, September. 


Read the enclosed as if it came from me to you: 

George Eliot wrote a New Year’s Day letter to Mrs. 
Stuart on January Ist, 1899, in which she said:— 

“To me it seems that a year could never bring anyone a 
more substantial good than the certitude of having helped 
another to bear some heavy burden—of having lessened 
pain and given the sweetness of fellowshipin sorrow. That 
is just the one good which seems the more worth having, 
the more our own life is encompassed with shadows. Does 
this sentence sound like a moan—as if I were thinking 
myself an object for pity? I should deserve an extra 
whipping for such ingratitude. I have no sorrows of my — 
own beyond a rickety body and the prospect of the great 
parting. But the (ruinously rainy) weather and the threat 
that mortals may make fresh miseries for each other by 
rushing into war are a dark curtain around us all at this 
ending and beginning of times.” 


Overstrand. 
My Dear Doctor, 

A gale has been blowing since yesterday evening. [ 
talked myself nearly hoarse trying to get the children to 
see beauty in the wild roaring winds. They listened eagerly 
enough and very wishful to reach their Mother’s blessed 
state of fearlessness, but when bedtime came their little 
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faces revealed plainly the awe they were too proud to 
acknowledge. 

The philosophy that enables us to eliminate all thought 
of personal fear and leaves but admiration for the power of 
the elements, is probably incompatible with the thinking 
of a child, who still sees in himself the important point 
around which all the universe centres. 

A lady came to me on the beach to canvass against vivi- 
section. Of course I sided with science, and, in order to 
prove one of the great triumphs of experiments on ani- 
mals, I spoke of Pasteur’s work. Whereupon this very 
Christian soul exclaimed, with the certain knowledge of 
the unknowable that your creed imparts and with the in- 
tense gratification shared by many charitable believers in 
God’s loving justice: “Pasteur, he was a bad man, and he 
knows it now.” 

Henry was a little sick the other morning. As I sat near 
his couch he asked: “Will this sickness make me kill?” 
Helped by the anxious inquiry of his eye I rightly trans- 
lated it into: “Will this sickness make me die?” The cer- 
tainty of my answer brought him great relief; also freedom 
to tackle less important questions, such as: “Why is the 
ceiling cracked? May I mend it with Daddie’s sealing- 
wax?” 

My husband left early this morning, after spending a 
fairly miserable week-end, and as my conscience was rather 
troublesome I hated to see him go. Next Monday we all 
leave together. I have not been happy here; I felt all along 
I was not doing as well for all as I used to, and I cannot 
settle in my mind whether it is physical disability or moral 
slackness—for which I have no excuse. Last year each 
breath of sea-breezes seemed to bring me a little more 
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moral go, and I was hoping to bring a big fresh dose of it 
back to London. Instead, I have during our stay here had 
to draw on a stock that a year’s incessant struggle had left 
small. No wonder that I deal out each ration now with 
minute carefulness and some fear that capital (this most 
valuable capital of all) may fail me at last. 

The last fortnight has been the best for me as I have 
been able to devote myself more to the children, but on the 
whole it has seemed to me that they needed me less than 
a year ago. Perhaps it is that I have not made myself so 
interesting to them, and as I am always wishing to see 
them grow more independent, I will not complain. 

My friend’s little girl is still with us; she is an easy child 
to manage and gives no trouble. I prefer the troublesome 
ones like mine, for amongst them are found the fighters. 
How I wish ours to grow into rebels, so that their open re- 
bellion to everything that is contrary to the true spirit of 
religion and morality will help to win the battles in which I 
have been so keenly interested. This is my answer to your 
wish, that till the end of time prayers may be said to the 
God of your fathers. 

Doctor, dear Friend, I trust to your generosity to let my 
children have my letters, even after this open declaration 
of war. Many times your promise has given me comfort, 
and it helps me now to look back on this last year with its 
many hours of physical disability and moral suffering as 
not entirely lost. Always when I was interested in any 
subject I wrote to you about it, and it is pleasant to think 
that my children will get to know me better through these 
letters. 

They will see through them how our lives have been 
linked and that the motherly love I lavished on them was 
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intense and nothing short of the real article. They will like 
to read how through ail the years of my illness they have 
satisfied me with their childish affection and their sweet, 
loving attentions and sympathy. They will see that to 
take them was joy; to have them to live and work for, in- 
effable happiness; to leave them, immense pain—a pain 
that nothing could increase but the cruel anxiety that my 
early death might be a loss not only to the happiness of 
their lives, but, worse far, a loss to their power for good in 
the world. 

But no, no! Their eyes, as they look up to me loving and 
trusting, ask for trust in return, and I will be comforted 
with their unspoken assurance that they will live up to a 
high standard. Occasional failings must be inevitable, but 
they must have a courage that bids them never be dis- 
heartened, and an ideal that claims ever new efforts. To- 
wards this, their father, you, and a fewother chosen friends 
will help them. I know that you will do your best, and to 
know this is my best way of thanking you. 


My Dear Doctor, _ London. 

_ You must be looking forward to next week-end with all 
your children round your table. When I was well we were 
often late for breakfast on Sundays, and by the time we 
came down the children had gone out. On these occasions. 
I pretended that we were old people and all the children 
grown up and away. Of course, we discussed the family 
affairs of each in turn, and, to my husband’s huge amuse- 
ment, more babies were always expected as soon as one 
birth was safely over. Only poor Charles’ home was not 
blessed in this way, and we had arranged to advise him to 
follow our example. I was telling this in the afternoon to 
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his old nurse. The boy had been listening, and said: 
“Can’t you pretend I am getting children and Henry is 
adopting them?” 

Mr.Holmescame on Sunday. Hepromised to comeagain, 
and I am preparing for his visit by breaking my head on 
his book on Buddha. He said he is no good at fighting 
except on paper, and defined me as pugnacious. Having 
done much harm for twenty-five years as a Government 
School Inspector, he is now trying to repair it. Those are 
his own words. The book in which he sets down his ideas 
on education may interest your eldest daughter. I like it 
so much that I shall have pleasure in giving it to her, if 
she thinks she will read it in spite of its being written by a 
. non-believer. He struck me as a fine, noble, gentle man 
brimming over with humanity; a man such as in my inno- 
cence I had expected to find amongst the clergy. 


My Dear Doctor, 

The children have been busy writing to their Grand- 
father for his birthday. Ofcourse they fooled about a good 
deal and entertained me far longer than was necessary. I 
got angry a few times, but mostly I had to smile. At last I 
got tired and turned round still smiling. Charles saw this 
and, misunderstanding my motive, gave vent to his 
healthy disgust: “Don’t be a coward! If you want to laugh, 
laugh, but don’t hide it.” 


“That which ye sow, ye reap. See yonder fields! 
The sesamum was sesamum, the corn 
Was corn. The Silence and the Darkness knew. 
So is a man’s fate born.” 
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Was it not an ugly and narrow spirit in which Bishop 
Welldon spoke at the Church Congress? He said that 
without the Godhead of Christ and the belief in Heaven no 
man could have a motive to do good. And they call that 
religion! To us Rationalists is left the grand task of show- 
ing up this error, but the man who utters such foolish 
fallacy, especially when he wears the Church’s uniform, 
does his creed more harm than all Rationalists united 
can do. 


My Dear Docror, London. 

Alas, there is so much that I must be resigned to your 
never seeing with my eyes nor understanding in my way. 
When I think of it, it quite pains me, and I get desperate 
and feel like making a big burning heap ofall your writing- 
pads, past, present and future. 

Honestly, Doctor, could you read Lloyd George’s 
Saturday’s speech without admiring it? It made me spend 
quite a happy Sunday morning in my reclusion on the 
schoolfield, and in the evening I got my conservative 
brother-in-law to read it out to us. He had to say it was 
fine. Rex, the dog, barked, which means that he is turning 
Liberal. 


London, November. 

Your dear, good letter calls for an answer, if only to say 
how glad I was to get it as a sign of your continued kind 
feeling for me. 

My sister has been reading to me Olive Schreinez’s new 
book: Women and Labour. Very interesting, pleasant 
reading for women, but I do not know how it would strike 
the average man, who is probably just as disinclined to give 
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up lording it over the “weaker” sex as the lords were dis- 
inclined to give up lording it over plebeians. 

My husband left for Margate on Friday evening and re- 
turns to-morrow; he took Charles with him. I wonder if I 
shall hear an excellent report of his boy, or many saddening 
things as to the bad behaviour of my boy. But I feel sure 
Charles will do my method of education credit, or I would 
not have advised his going. 

You asked rightly: “Will it wash?” Of course no one 
can answer for the distant future, but Christianity and its 
methods have had 2000 years, which is ample time to 
show and judge results, and we must all admit that it has 
not stood the test. 

Man is to-day certainly a little less savage than he was 
twenty centuries ago, but far too much of this savageness 
and selfishness is in him still, though so well covered by the 
polish of insincere civilisation that only in moments of 
acute terror or joy will he show himself as he really is. 
You as a Doctor must see a great deal of the inner working 
of man’s soul and mind. I wonder whether you have many 
occasions for being sincerely proud of your co-religionists. 

Since I wrote this Mr. has been, and left me with 
the promise of one more visit before he goes to spend the 
winter in Ireland. His great charm and sympathetic per- 
sonality put me in mind of a verse out of the beautiful 
poem, the Light of Asia: “With gentle eye and patient 
hand”—and make me long to attain that ideal for myself. 

I meant to show you some verses by , but I always 
forget, so shall copy them out for you. I do not think you 
can escape the fate either of having to listen to a beautiful 
lengthy poem by Mr. —— which he calls The Creed of my 
Heart. You will find much in it that must appeal to you. 
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The bringing of moral relief should and must always be 
in your hands, and that, Iam more and more convinced, is 
as great a factor in the relief of human misery as science, 
purely as such, can ever hope to be. 

The men of the future, working with their reason on 
broad rational bases, striving with their soul towards a 
blessed ideal, and with their heart clamouring for practical 
work to do, will soon clear the world of the filth it now is 
well satisfied to leave unchecked but well covered, will 
soon rid it of its cowardly fear, moral and physical, and its 
selfish aiming ata selfish goal in this world or another, both 
equally abject through a contented selfishness. Once de- 
livered from these evils which we ourselves have brought 
on us, we shall take but little account of the natural evils 
that are humanity’s share, but make much of the health, 
joy and sun that will at least have become again common 
property. 

My sister tells me that the poor in Germany now have to 
rely entirely on potatoes for food! This in a so-called civi- 
lised Christian country. 

I cannot say that this is the outcome of Mr. s visit, 
but he gave an impulse which, as usual, lands me at your 
sympathetic heart. My eye refuses more work. Mr.——’s 
poem will have to appear in the next number. 





London, December. 
My Dear Doctor, 

Your last visit was such a comfort tome. On the whole I 
feel so much stronger that I am better able to face my 
difficulties alone, and however much I always appreciate 
an hour with you, in my present state I have less claim on 
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your time and the generosity you have constantly shown 
me. 

My mind is more at peace, too, as regards all the ques- 
tions, great and small, that used to set me afire last year. I 
understand now that the solving of them is simply a 
matter of time, of growth and of evolution. Myold 
impulse to write to you has quite vanished, and with it 
_ has gone the somewhat childish innocence which took 
for granted that all that interested me would be interest- 
ing to you. No one regrets more than I that this period 
of letter-writing is over, but regretting never brings 
back the past, it only hampers the present and the future. 
1 like to think that all this writing was only a phase of evo- 
lution and that something better maybe is coming. Is 
not my optimism unkillable? 


My Dear Doctor, London. 

I was tired yesterday, and went to bed with a bad head- 
ache, a most exceptional event. But I had meant to see 
Charles’ school play, and I did. The holidays start to-day, 
and the children are so giad that I have not the heart even 
to think Iam not. But I am tired, and just now my ideal 
would be to retire to an island where there are no children 
and very few grown-ups. As soon as the weather gets 
better I am off to Bavaria, to be killed or cured by the 
treatment of old Pfarrer Kneip’s successor. 

Surely you must understand that, although I do not 
complain much, I am getting sick and sicker of feeling 
neither worse nor better. And yet no one, not even your 
friend Job, could accuse me of having been impatient. 

Father Christmas will bring you no present from me. 

I like to fancy, dear Doctor, that you would have been 
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just a little disappointed if Christmas had passed without 
the smallest token of goodwill from me. Ofcourse, I have 
respected your wish; there is no present, merely a few 
miles of silk which it was pleasant to work into a muffler 
for you. I fear it turned out rather heavy and thick, but 
for this you must blame the birds and bees. The birds still 
leave the berries on the bushes uneaten and the bees have 
built double cells round their precious larvae. I took the 
hint and made your muffler to be useful during a severe 
winter. Should birds, bees and I all have misunderstood 
or misread the mysteries of wondrous Nature, you, dear 
friend, I know will be able to sympathise with our difficul- 
ties. If the muffler is too warm for real use, let it at least for 
a moment spread extra warmth around your heart at the 
thought that I am still there wishing you and yours a 
merry Christmas and the happiest of happy years. 

The children are delighted with their books. Henry’s 
doubtful: “Perhaps I will be pleased,” has been replaced by 
a very categorical: “I Jove that book!” 


London, August, 1912. 
My Dear Docror, 

I have been carefully sorting all the letters. I return 
those that are of no interest to my folk and keep the others. 
Should you wish them back, I will first go to the trouble of 
making copies of them. 

You cannot have understood how much of myself and 
my thought I put in the letters (especially the later ones) 
or you could not have mislaid so many. I still hope that 
you will find at least a dozen good long letters all put away 
tidily in some drawer. It is impossible for me to believe 
that you would have destroyed them. The missing letters 
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were all written between the winter of 1910 and the sum- 
mer of 1911, at a time when, just before and just after my 
last operation, I was in much physical and moral pain and 
felt very near death; when you, too, knew how ill I was, 
and also knew (for I had told you repeatedly) that I meant 
those letters to go to my children. It was a trust, a great 
trust, and you are not the man to make light of such a 
thing. : 

Should your friend the clergyman have seen them, he 
may have advised you to burn such unholy work. But you 
would not have done that, or, had you done so, would have 
told me. So, Doctor, please do hunt for them once more. 

I remember so well the satisfaction it was to write these 
letters, and to put down the best of me, the result of what a 
hard struggle had taught me. To hope that at least my 
own little ones may be the wiser and the stronger for my 
great trouble, has at all times been the greatest consola- 
tion and has best stimulated me to bear up. No insincere 
feeling was ever allowed to be put down, and, however 
faulty the letters may have seemed to you, to me lying at 
death’s door they were the result and glory of my life. 

I knew and I know that my children will feel that sin- 
cerity, courage and love breathe from these pages, and 
that this breath was meant to give more life to the effort of 
their manhood and womanhood. 


Dear Doctor, Overstrand. 

Your letter was very sweet and I thank you for your re- 
newed friendship. We must agree to be friends without 
understanding one another—I am so sorry your daughter 
has not been well; I hope she will soon recover. 


I have nearly made up my mind to return on Monday 
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- with the children; my friend cannot come, and my great 
friend the sun seems quite to have forgotten my special 
need of him—the winds have been howling for days and 
nights; I loved it at first, but yesterday, quite suddenly, a 
great longing took me to get home to my husband and not 
to throw over my share of getting the house straight and 
comfortable. I sent him a long yearning by wire and ex- 
pect his answer to-day, then I can definitely settle my 
plans. If I stay, Henry will be my little companion. 

Doctor, I meant all I said in my last letter. But of 
course, my feelings changed as soon as I found that I had 
done you an injustice. I never could believe that you had 
knowingly destroyed my letters, but you seemed to settle 
the matter so quickly, and in such an offhand way, that I 
felt I had a grievance and a right to that feeling and in no 
mood to hide it. 

Can one be too whole-hearted? To me it seems the only 
way to live, but I do not doubt others find it has some 
drawbacks, and I myself often have to suffer from them. I 
have long found out that we all suffer from the defects en- 
gendered by our qualities—the great trick is to keep the 
scale well down on the side of defects. 

Our neighbour, the clergyman, still comes to chat with 
me; I don’t quite dislike the man (you see I try to be fair), 
but I hate the clergyman; what a compile of sugar- 
varnished bitter thoughts he must force down the throats 
of his blinded followers. 

When he utters a fine noble thought it is a quotation 
from the Bible, which he repeats in Latin (probably to 
impress me with his greater scholarship), although I al- 
ways say: no good, I don’t understand Latin. Where he 
lets his heart and tongue go their own way his utter- 
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ances are small, ugly, revengeful; I would be ashamed of 
them—as it is I feel a bit sorry to see so many well- 
meaning men led astray by what should be the greatest in 
life, and I know they feel their weakness too, for real 
strength is not mean and revengeful. 

Proof: the sun—I spoke badly of him on my first page 


and now it is smiling on me. 


@, Here ends the series of letters to the doctor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
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London, 19th January, 1910, 
DEAR Mrs. Z., 

Each single faith, however impossible or even incon- 
gruous it may appear to others, has its own value, and its 
only value, through the sincerity with which we hold to it; 
why do you make a secret of your faith or lack the courage 
to acknowledge it openly? 

My great wish would be, show your letter to your 
husband, and my answer if you like, and let him help you 
out of the tumult of your mind. 

I myself am a Rationalist, and going well to the roots of 
my religion I have found it so great and strong, able to 
give such true, beneficial, rational help and comfort to 
others, as well as to myself, that my mind could conceive 
no greater nor my heart desire a nobler. 

The “New Life,” as you term Death, is a complete blank 
for me. In my days of health, life was too full for me to 
think of death, except in a vague way, and with nothing 
definite but the wish that, when it came, my life should not 
have been completely useless. Now that my days are 
numbered, time is too precious and my energy too frail to 
waste it on trying to solve insoluble riddles ; there is still 
so much to plan, to wish and hope, for all I leave behind 
(not only those who are personally dear to me), that I would 
consider it a neglect of my duty to devote my thoughts to 
what we can neither comprehend nor influence. This 
Earth holds all my love, all my respectful admiration, 


which feelings I can best prove to be sincere and deep by 
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gracefully submitting to its laws when they seem hard on 
me. “Leaving Her (Earth) the future task 
Loving Her too well to ask.” 

Your appeal to a possible interest in the S.P.R. does not 
touch me at all. Rational sciences have my greatest in- 
terest, and that I have been able to show by undergoing 
four operations, three of which I knew to be purely ex- 
perimental. 

I know from Mr. Z.’s account how devoted a daughter 
you have been, and cannot understand why you are still 
unsatisfied with the share you have had of your Mother. 
Let her rest in peace and let other interests and love fill 
your mind and heart. This is what I hope my dear ones 
will endeavour to do as soon as they have got over the first 
pang of parting. 

The natural desire for immortality which we all prob- 
ably possess in one form or another, is centred in my hope 
that through not having allowed myself to be a coward 
now I have set a little more courage going in the world 
and that my husband, my children, and may be some 
friends, may find a minute of comfort in an hour of 
need by remembering a word I have said or a thought I 
have acted on. 

Overstrand, 30th August, 1910. 
Mon Jack, 

I thought I would not think of our wedding-day, but 
that would have been acting contrary to my idea, that 
happiness once possessed always remains and can only be 
a help in harder times. So I am enjoying a retrospective 
glance over our life in common, and I think that, looked 
at broadly, it has been rich in happy hours, and all the 
trouble we have shared has always brought us closer to 
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each other, and when I go (I feel this intensely) my best 
part will be left not to you, but iz you, so that I have no 
fear even of going now. And you must always remember 
your promise to shape your life with plenty of fresh hope 
and a great trust to beabletoattain to happiness again. If 
that were not so, my life would have been wasted, for 
then my life with you and my influence on you, which I 
hope was towards perfecting you, would bear no fruit. 


London, Ist October, 1910. 
My Drar ——, (A deaf friend) 

It would be a shame to waste the nice beginning of a 
letter I started to you yesterday morning—so let us pre- 
tend! I am in the garden on the cliffs, you upstairs packing 
—packing my clothes and personal effects, to make my 
journey to London easier, while I am trying to unpack the 
best of the little I have learnt, to make your journey through 
life so. 

Remember always how beautiful the world is, and 
appreciate its glory so much, with a soul big enough to feel 
for humanity, that you will never wish to darken the uni- 
verse with the smallest black speck. 

Make it your duty to make the sky look bluer and the 
sun shine brighter for all those with whom life brings you 
into contact. There are and must always be many rainy 
days. Get your constitution so strong that you can laugh 
through pouring rain and drizzling mist. Do not give in 
and say “I am disabled.” As long as you do not feel dis- 
abled, you cannot be so. 

England’s climate is spoken of all through the world as 
unhealthy and depressing. But, thanks to it, the English- 
man is to-day a finer specimen of physical strength, and 
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his homeis the cheeriest, with open fires, bright papers and 
comfortable seats. Englishmen were also the first to preach 
plenty of sun, plenty of air, and the windows of their 
houses are nearly always open. In Germany or France it is 
not so; they have more sun, but their rooms are in summer 
gloomy; they have too much sun, so that they have never 
learnt to long for it. Open your eyes well to all beauty, 
leave the blinds up. Your eyes have to do double work, fit 
them gradually to do it. 

Needlework is satisfactory and restful at times, but 
remember that an hour daily, spent only in watching your 
children, must always be to you of the utmost importance. 
Keep your mind well stored with everything that may 
appeal to their hearts or minds. I have been told that by 
doing away with Christianity we make our children the 
poorer, as they would grow up without their emotions 
being stirred. There is fortunately sorrow enough, and 
always will be, for our emotions not to die. Do not be 
sorry that your deafness keeps you from making many 
friends—here, too, you labour under a difficulty which it 
is in your power to turn into a blessing. Devote the time 
which you might have had to waste in chattering to 
ordinary people to reading the lives of great men and 
their letters. You will soon know a difference in your- 
self, and when you feel your deafness has become no real 
disability to your full development, but a help towards 
it, you will carry your burden quite cheerily in the hope 
of setting others an example of how to fight. 

Respect from your children will come in due time, when 
they can appreciate your valiant struggle against so 
many hardships. This idea helped me to find sleep at 
last, far into the night. 
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London, Saturday, 15th October, 1910. 
My Dear LITTLE SISTER, 

By now you will have got quite acclimatised in your new 
home. I hope that it will prove a happy one for you, and 
that you will soon let me know what occupation you have 
taken up to give you the assurance that each day of your 
life has not been wasted for the world. To meit seems more 
than ever necessary to bring up the young with great un- 
selfishness. A love that stops inside the front door of each 
house is nothing but a little broader form of selfishness. 
I cannot see how anyone who is able to help in the smallest 
way can ever find any reason for unhappiness. 

It is wonderful how these last six months have com- 
pletely changed my way of looking at things. Although I 
never have allowed myself to be hopeful, perhaps because 
I have bravely and steadily looked deathwards, I find 
nothing sad or horrid in that direction; and my last two 
aims, for which I have been hoping since eighteen 
months, seem now at last to be actually mine, my 
fought for and now most valued possessions. I am cheer- 
fully and resignedly awaiting the end and feel convinced 
that to a few people I shall remain immortal. All 
through the summer I made myself be cheerful. I felt I 
had no right to spoil a holiday to any visitor, and I don’t 
believe I shed much gloom on my surroundings. Now the 
cheerfulness is really inside me and nothing is easier than 
being joyful—joyful with so much hope that the world will 
get braver and truer in time and that by being cheerful 
now I have helped a few never again to be afraid of what 
must in time come to all. I think that I am even helping 
Jack to bear my loss more easily, and Charles has got quite 
sensible about it. His instructions for afterwards are: 
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Don’t keep thinking: I have lost my Mamma; say, Daddie 
lost his wife, May and Henry their Mamma, I must help 
them all. That is how I understand rational education and 
rational religion. I have grown quite a fighter for that 
cause, and am pelting dear, good, much-enduring Dr.—— 
with incessant letters on the subject of the religion of 
humanity. No old creed can compare its views with our 
much nobler and unselfish ones. Both Dr. —— and Mr. 
— have been of incomparable value to me, and I am 
very thankful to them. 

I think Aunt should even now make an effort, not to 
forget her lost son, but to share more readily in the joys 
and hopes of all around her. Show her this letter if you 
like. I feel it my right and my duty to say it. She need not 
think that I, at thirty-six, have found it easy to lay down all 
my plans and hopes. But with absolute strong will I have 
conquered my selfish sorrow, and nowI am glad and a 
little proud. 

Much love my dear, good girl. Never again dread any- 
thing in life. 


London, Friday, 22nd October, 1910. 
My Dear NELLIE, 


I have been thinking of you to-day; I am lying in my 
bath-chair, on Charles’ schoolfield ; the children havenot 
come yet, so it is nice, quiet and restful, and I thought I 
would devote a little of my time to you. 

How well I remember you, the little, fair, curly-haired 
girl of four; very a and so glad to get away for a few 
hours from nurse’s severe restraint. 

I think you were the first to feed in me that ret for chil- 
dren I seem to have had early in life. You listened so 
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eagerly to my stories that I, who was not then fond of 
reading, was busy every Thursday to find and read a fairy- 
tale to prepare for you; I think Friday was your day, for 
you generally came with Auntie to fetch us from the lycée. 
Do youremember? Don’t be afraid to say no. 

I wonder often if Henry will be able to keep a faint 
memory of me; he will be four next month; he is a sweet, 
loving little fellow, very bright, full of nonsense, with a 
tremendous will of his own. I was cross with him the other 
day for climbing on the balcony; his answer was: “I can, if 
I will”; whereupon I said: “Yes, dear, you can what you 
will, but you are very clever, and you will only will what is 
right.” This seemed very satisfactory to the manly little 
fellow standing up for his rights. You know what personal 
interest I have taken from the very beginning in the educa- 
tion of my children; I would like to advise you and my 
little sister to do the same. However good the woman you 
engage as nurse is, she cannot have the same interest in 
making of your child a man, whom you must wish to be 
a little above the average. I have thought a great deal these 
last years: so much seems wanted to make the world 
better, that we must all ungrudgingly give much of our 
strength to help attain the end. Don’t bring up your child 
to be selfish, and let him early understand that he lives not 
only for a narrow circle of parents and friends, but for 
humanity. Weare bringing up our children with no creed 
at all, just teaching them to be kind, unselfish, and willing 
to sacrifice sometimes a pleasure for the sake of others. 
Henry has up to now learnt only the joze de vivre, and 
says in his happiest moods: I love Mamma, I love Daddie, 
I love Charlie, I love May, I love everybody in the world. 
May is beginning to understand that she has a conscience, 
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but when I blamed her for doing something wrong, she 
said very sadly: “The little voice did not speak loud 
enough.” Charles (just ten) begins to know that he has his 
share to do in this world. Last spring he once said very 
solemnly: “When you die, I will take a dagger and stab 
myself.” Tasked why. Heanswered: “Because I would not 
have a happy life without you.” I then explained to him 
that his aim was not a happy life, but a useful life, and 
when I added: “Where would you be now if I had killed 
myself when my mother died?” he seemed very convinced 
of the rightness of my statement. Henry had to have a 
slight operation the other day, and May gave up her break- 
fast so as to play with him and make him forget he was 
hungry. People have told me that you kill the emotional 
feeling ina child by not teaching it religion. My answer is 
that if you teach a young child to say he loves God you are 
teaching that child to tell a lie. He cannot know what God 
is, so how can he love him? We always answer every 
question truthfully, and I have already found it of great 
use. The children come to us with absolute trust, and I 
hope that my influence on Charles will help to keep him 
pure. 

It is of course a great sorrow to realise that I shall never 
see my children grow up; but perhaps because I have tried 
so hard, I go with the absolute faith that they will all turn 
out well and bea help to the world. Jack had to promise to 
marry again. After he has got over his loss he will awaken 
to a more glorious and richer life than he has ever known. 
I think my long illness has killed all selfishness in me. Iam 
now always cheerful and resigned, because I clearly see 
that things will come right for all, and that perhaps my 
loss may, in the end, be a help in making the children 
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stronger than they would have been had they had me 
alwaysto rely on. Do you read alittle? I have just finished 
Huxley’s life and letters and found great help in the book. 
I am now reading some poetry by Meredith. Shelley was 
the first to console me; do you read him at all? 

Give my kind regards to your husband. After Iam dead 
please go over to Auntie for a few days, perhaps with the 
little boy; it will cheer her. I give myself another two 
months. 

Much love and all good wishes, my dear girl. 


Saturday, 11th November, 1919. 
Golders Park. 
My Dar —, 

The weather is lovely; I get out ca eleven to half-past 
three. I am just now busy making a little silk blouse for 
May; she and Henry are asked to tea with me on Mon- 
day; I want to see Mrs. ——’s picture of the Doctor’s wife 
where it now hangs, and he has promised to help carry 
me upstairs. 

My literature master comes every Tuesday and my 
friend the Doctor mostly once a week. 

I wrote to one of our lycée teachers in Paris, who used 
to give us lessons in philosophy. I wanted to thank her 
for her influence, which I feel was far deeper than I realised 
until lately. She wrotealovely letter back and sent me two 
books of hers on Emerson. I wrote to her in English; she 
seems to have liked my letter. 

Did I tell you that —— wrote, too, and so sweetly; lam 
getting quite proud. of a few letters I received lately and I 
give them to Jack to keep, saying how nice it is that I 
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should see them; mostly they are written after people are 
dead. . 

I want to try hard to deserve them—that’s all. 

If you will do me a favour, don’t go on with Bella 
Donna, by Hichens. It is not a good book; and there are so 
many fine, elevating things to read which really help one 
in life. Petite seur, however long your life may be (I do 
hope it will be very long) it is never long enough to read 
or see things that are merely silly and demoralising, and 
everything that does not influence to the good does actual 
harm by wasting valuable moments. Do try to make 
a stand against all that is ugly; if ever you marry 
and have your home, even as a young woman allow 
nothing ugly to be talked in your presence. I think our 
way to help all women to be respected is by making the 
young men, with whom we come in contact, feel that to 
respect us means to respect all. I was talking to X. about it 
yesterday; I think that it helps many a young fellow if we 
married women would sympathise with their difficulties, 
and, by giving them nice interests, help them through 
their years of trouble. 

There is so much to be done in the world, and as I can’t 
do it I would like to feel others will help. Here in England 
much is done to raise the standard of morals; Mr. 
and I often talk about the matter, he is an idealist. The 
difficulty is, not to be discouraged by the little each can do, 
at her best—it all helps in the end. Iam sorry, but I cannot 
help it, I have such a loathing for all the dirt and cowardice 
there is in the world. If only my children will keep well 
above them and help others to conceive a better under- 
standing of what life means. It was meant to be all so 
beautiful, even death. 
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All my wishes for you to do your share in the world, and 
do it joyfully at ali times. I am happy even now. 


London, Monday, 30th October, 1911. 
My DEareEsT, 

Your letter to-day was one of the nicest I ever had from 
you, and it did me good to read it. I love you to think well 
of me, but surely I would bea poor being if, after the many 
years of happiness we enjoyed together, I could not be 
satisfied with the beautiful share I have had. And since I 
feel so profoundly and absolutely that these three years of 
loving kindness and gentle sympathy which you have so 
generously given me will have helped to soften your 
nature, I know that they have not been useless to us both, 
and that when once more your life will be cheery and with- 
out worry you will enjoy a profound happiness which is 
as yet unknown to you. I don’t mean to be unkind, darling, 
but you know how I always felt that the misfortunes we 
had to overcome have helped to develop the talent to see all 
things from their brightest side. It is a talent which, I fear, 
can in most cases be developed only through sorrow; and 
to think so much joy is still in store for you is my greatest 
help and consolation. I think that is the surety of my forti- 
tude and peace of mind. Now you see how your debt to me 
can be paid long after I am dead, and only in that one way 
of being very, very happy. 

The doctor refuses to see me in his consulting room as 
long as I refuse to take drugs. He is perfectly right and so 
amI. Unfortunately I promised him yesterday, in a rash 
moment, that I would gladly please him in any way I 
could. 
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London, Tuesday, 31st January, 1911. 


My Degar Goop HusBAND, 

Mrs. X came to see me yesterday, and if I had never 
before guessed what a devoted husband I possess, there 
would have been no doubt left on the matter when she 
had given her and her husband’s opinion of you. I think 
on the whole it agrees with mine, but is it not strange that 
she thinks she pleases me by recording in detail how 
miserable you will be without me. You know, Dearest, 
how I cannot stand thinking of that time, and how I can 
keep brave only by picturing a further future, where I 
shall still have a place in your heart but more in the back- 
ground. No, I shall be in your mind as well as in your 
heart, having myself become a part of your heart and your 
mind. I like to think that when my body is gone, my heart 
and brains will continue to work in yours. We together 
will be thinking of what is best and right to do; we together 
will look with joy at all that was meant to be joyful; we to- 
gether will admire beauty in Nature and in man’s fine 
deeds; and we together will know great great happiness. 
You see if I am not right! When at first, dear Heart, you 
are overcome by grief. , don’t be ashamed of that, it is all so 
natural, but I know that you will fight bravely to attain the 
goal I have set you, and that your example and your help- 
ing acts will be of great value to the world. 

In my body beats a heart which your love has kept 
agoing, even made to beat rather fast, for times innumer- 
able, 

My reason reminds me of the blank ali might have been 
had not you come with your youthful courage (poor old 
boy) to mix your lot with that of 2 woman who can stand no 
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contradiction and who shares in the family failing of in- 
terrupting others. 
Don’t sigh and think: had I but known. 

Smile and rejoice, for you have made my life happy and 
rich, worth living,and your unpliable nature has been a 
fine education to me; I had to grow strong to match your. 
strength. 

I am sure we have helped one another to develop, and 
that is the main point in life. 

You may say that I can neither spell nor cook, but don’t 
say that I cannot write letters. 

As long as I last, 

Yours, my old Darling.... 


London, Tuesday, 5th December, 1911. 


Yes, it is a pity X has not been educated, but don’t you 
begin to see that we can never educate others, and very 
seldom (and only partly) succeed in educating ourselves? 

Remember me by these words of Walt Whitman: “In 
that amid thy many faults thou ever aimedst highly.” 

The way to help others in education (I have only 
arrived at that clear conclusion this morning) is: no strict- 
ness, no rigid putting of ourself on the side of the child’s 
fault or weakness; but gentle, strong support in siding 
lovingly with the child against his weakness or fault (to be 
also applied by husbands to wives and vice-versa by wives 
to husbands). 

But when I begin preaching it is time to leave off. Be- 
sides, my letter to the doctor (an essay on Walt Whitman, 
in which I mean to contradict his statement that Walt 
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Whitman lowers the woman) is waiting to be written. His 
friend (a clergyman) lost his only boy of 17; he was at 
boarding school and poisoned himself--wrong education I 
suppose; too much repression, fear to own up, and no 
courage to be ashamed and then to try to improve. 

Charles read some poetry to me yesterday evening, and 
it is lovely to see him grow enthusiastic over Collins’ 

“While I carol away idle sorrow, 
And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn 
Look forward with hope for to-morrow.” 
I, too, look forward with hope for to-morrow. So do you, 
don’t you? 
London, Sunday, 7th Fanuary, 1912. 
My DgEar ——, 

I cannot for the life of me remember saying to L.* 
there is no God. It is an expression I would be quite 
unlikely to use, as I fully realise that none of us can 
know. I may have said: “J do not believe there is a God 
who arranges our lives for us,” which is quite different. 
Surely your boy need not put more weight on what I be- 
lieve than on what you and his father believe, and if his 
faith is so easily influenced by someone he casually sees for 
the first time when eleven years old, there can be no diffi- 
culty in his faith being influenced again by his parents. 
Besides, you can have the help of all the clergy and the 
churches if really your aim in life is to saddle him witha 
belief that requires blind faith and blind submission. 

I recognise it was not my place to tell L. about the birth 
of children,but you must remember that when I mentioned 
it to him I never doubted that he had been already told 
about it by you. I shall, however, follow your advice and 





* Her young nephew. 
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leave other people’s children alone, in the future, unless I 
know that their parents’ views agree with ours on cardinal 
points. 

On the other hand, I am not oniy perfectly willing, but 
wishful to let Charlesor any of my boys whohavereached 
the age of eleven go amongst strangers (May would have to 
be older as her brain is more undeveloped), to hear and see 
different opinions,as I consider it a great help to knowhow 
much really, of our influence, has penetrated deep down 
into their being, and has been assimilated by them; for they 
will unconsciously have rejected what is adverse to their 
nature, and only what is helpful to them in their develop- 
ment can we, their parents, wish them to take from us. I 
do not agree with you that this is a “ bitter experience.” 
It is a healthy lesson that has taught you what you are 
sorry to learn: that the boy’s Christianity is not founded on 
a solid basis. 

Your husband’s idea of the way I am helping Charles is, 
of course, quite childlike, and I wish you would tell him 
from me that I do not think that I can actually help him at 
all, nor can I help anyone else. We all have to help our- 
selves and depend only on ourselves. Only by helping 
myself will I get strong, and my strength may be of 
use to others by showing them how much a self- 
reliant, self-dependent being is able to achieve. This is 
the only way in which I hope I can help the world ona 
bit in its work of evolution towards higher ideals and a 
nobler faith. 

I want my children to grow up to have faith in them- 
selves and to be always sure of that faith. 

To rely alone on their own strength, their own power of 
will, to shape their life according to their own ideal. 
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This ideal not to be a selfish one, but one that will help 
towards better conditions for all. Above all I want them 
to feel fully the responsibility of each of their acts and 
thoughts, good and bad, but never to shift that responsi- 
bility on to any god.. 

I hope that in time this will be taught as religion. 

I have no right to teach other people’s children, but I 
may give advice to the mother. Well then, listen. All this 
trouble is because you yourself are half-hearted in this 
matter; how then can you expect to be strong? Make up 
your mind and have the courage to choose your own faith. 

Whatever you decide, I wish you strength. 


London, Saturday, 1oth February, 1912. 

I sometimes long to see new countries, not towns or 
works of art by man, but new scenery; different effects of 
setting suns than those I am accustomed to. But I must 
content myself with England I suppose, and at times I plan 
another motor trip to Cornwall in May or June, if I am fit 
to go. No one need imagine I am better. I simply have 
more power of resistance than people who worry inces- 
santly, or than those who have no joy in Nature and fresh 
air. 

I am looking for a good cook. Jack has got thinner last 
year; I maintain I am to blame, but he contradicts this and 
says it is the cook. So weare changing our cook first, and if 
that does not remedy the thinness he will have to try 
another wife—they would be far easier to find, I am sure! 

Charles is invited to spend a week-end at the seaside 
with the ——’s, and May is also going to sleep out at a 
friend’s in Golder’s Green. Poor Henry suffers very much 
from being the youngest and not having all these treats; I 
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think it helps to make him cross and dissatisfied with his 
lot at times. “Could he have talked when I fetched him 
(but, of course, tiny babies can’t talk) he would have said 
that he wanted to go somewhere else.” This is his latest. 


London, Friday, April, 1912. 
DEAREST AMELIE, 

Another niece! Dear little Elsa! We all hoped for a boy, 
but it is nice that Elsa is so sensible and does not take her 
disappointment too much to heart. Jack is much more 
reasonable this time. He wrote such a nice amusing letter. 

Now Charlie will soon be here. I am so looking forward 
to it. Time and the days go so quickly and yet the winter 
seems long, and to-day it is snowing again, but I am out- 
side in the garden and the narcissus and wallfowers are 
beautiful and the lilac full of blossom. 

On Saturday I felt so ill that I believe that I would have 
had thoughts of death if I had had the slightest capacity 
for that within me. 

Life is burdensome for me. I have 4—6 good days out of 
a month in which I can lie at my ease, enjoy my food and 
walk a few steps, and then each time I feel how beautiful 
life was intended to be and the uselessness of clutching at 
it, with all this torture for myself and one’s surroundings. 
I can often hardly draw my breath, and I long for rest. 
Jack quite understands. 

Both doctors agree that I have got worse the last two 
months, but they won’t prophesy again; and who can? 
But I wanted to write you how things are with me. I don’t 
mean to grumble a bit. Iam so glad you are all happy and 
well and hope you will make the most of each happy hour. 
Then one can bear the buffets of life better 
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I cannot tell you exactly how much Baby weighed. She 
was six months on the 8th, and weighs now 15 lbs. We 
were quite satisfied when she put on 4 Ib. in a week, but it 
should not be less. How long does your Baby go without 
food at night? Ours has ndthing from 10 to 7; she used to 
be fed every two hours during the day, then 23, then 3. 
Does your Baby yell much? Is she dark or fair? What 
skin, what eyes? Details, details, please! Our Baby is 
always pleasant and smiling. Strange to say she looks 
something like your little cousin . She is a great joy 
tous. At 7 0’clock in the morning she is brought to me for 
her bottle and I often give her this during the day. Itis all 
I can do for her and she gets to know and grow fond of me. 

I think you would be pleased with Charles, he is grow- 
ing into such a handsome, manly boy; so cheerful, so jolly, 
and so bright. And May’s eyes are getting brighter and 
deeper and Baby is her great love, and she can do nearly 
everything for her and does it well. Henry is just like Jack, 
the same keenness about all he does and the same energy; 
very loving but irritable and then, oh, so sorry! a strange, 
dear, tall thin boy with big blue eyes. I wish you could 
see them all again, and me, too, but that can’t be, of course 
—so write, Dear, and not such a German letter, when one 
can never really see anything in it but just the things that 
don’t matter a bit. 

Is your Nurse a help? Does Baby sleep in your room? 
What is wrong with your husband? When will he go for 
his holiday? We have made no plans for this summer yet, 
but I shall see that Jack goes without me, and has a real 
rest. The few days in Paris have freshened him up a bit. 

—— has been to sit with me daily for a week, when I was 


in bed and feeling so unwell; now she has to go away witha 
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daughter who is not well, but she said I was also like a 
daughter to her, and I know she, sweet soul, would not say 
it unless she meant it. It was good to have, and the doctor 
has come oftener, too, so I have been spoilt again and itis 
so nice and helps. 

We left the old Prophets (What a coward you are not to: 
tell the Professor) and are reading Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound to my much greater satisfaction. Oh! I pray 
you, don’t let yourself be talked into any old dogmatic re- 
ligious centre; let us get on,not go back! Ihaveno patience 
with clergymen or rabbis. 

I began a book of E. V. Lucas’: London Lavender. 
All his books are pretty and easy reading. 

A kiss to you. 


DEAR ——, 

Yesterday —— got a long letter from me, to-day it is 
your turn. I got a nice note from Charlie this morning. 
The instructions were to cut it in two and send half to each 
of you, but to mutilate so interesting a document was. 


beyond me. So —— got the letter and will send it on to 
you. I thought this best as I was going to write to you any- 
way. 


I dreamt, I dreamt all kinds of things, which I now think 
I had better not relate, although I itch to do so. Perhaps: 
later I may doit. Jack left on Sunday; he says for one 
week; I hope he will stay away at least two, but, of course,, 
if it is not necessary,I shall be only too pleased to have him 
back. 
Baby, the poor miserable little thing, has not been out. 
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with us for some time.* It had a cold: I asked —— this 
morning: have you heard about our baby? Whereupon 
he said: have you one coming then? He seemed dis- 
appointed when I said “No.” IthmkI shall have to adopt 
one, if only to please him. But Nurse ——, who came 
yesterday, told me it would be silly as I could net know 
how long I would be here. 

I have spent more of my time in the nursery since 
is gone and feel sure that —— and the children are not in 
favour of the change. I saw a lot of untidy drawers and 
corners and made myself generally disliked, so that the 
best for me is to retire again into my own shell and to see 
nothing but what is shown me, from my resting-place on 
couch or bed. 

With socialistic ideas it is very difficult to be too severe 
on our dependants and I am always astonished to find 
them standing rebuke in such mild, meek way. I know 
that I should manage no better than —— does, but then 
(as I mean totell her), I would not engagesuch a person as 
myself as housekeeper. 
and J have also had many a fight and many hard 
words; ——’s quiet gentleness and philosophic view of 
life is like a comforting place of rest. 

Jack’s customer in the City wrote to-day to say they 
have adopted a little baby girl and are so pleased to have it. 
That is number two since September, and there is another 
possibility in Hampstead. I also wrote and sent the papers 
to in Harley Street. I wish your rich motorcar friend 
had a bit more gumption; she would soon see that a self- 














* This was a baby which she took out for some months in her 
bath-chair. The mother had told her, when the letter-writer re- 
marked it was not looking well, that she was unable to take it out 
as she had to earn her living. 
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pushed filled perambulator scores many a time over the 
most luxurious motorcar. 

Sir E. Grey’s speech is very fine, dignified and precise; 
Tam proud of it, and think really that after this Germany 
should adopt a more conciliatory attitude. But, of course, 
the Governments of both countries agree and that is the 
main importance,although all the fools who talk about war 
create an atmosphere of bitterness that may quickly breed 
a small quarrel into war.. And there is the danger of men 
like my brother-in-law. He was here on Sunday—kind of 
him—but whatever he says grates on me, and probably it 
is the same with him, and when he is silent I am always 
afraid of what he will say next. 

I am expecting a friend; as soon as I see her carriage I 
shall leave off, till then I go on. Mr.——, the author, came 
to see me last Friday; I was rather disappointed with him, 
but if I saw him again I have no doubt this feeling would 
quite disappear; he has an ugly voice—a thing that must 
be overcome and which is as detrimental to a man as his 
looks. : 
Well, —— Dear, I can think of nothing more to say. I 
am sorry you are back in Hamburg and more and more 
puzzled at your liking it. 

I hope I was not nasty to you when you were here; you 
know my bad habit of speaking out my mind, and per- 
haps what I said will be of use to you, dear old girl. 


London. 
My Dear LITTLE SISTER, 
We hope to see Charlie* very soon and Elsat and 
her family about the middle of December. When do 


* Her brother. + Another sister. 
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you intend coming? I am putting you all up. Jack quite 
agrees to the operation, and the Doctor thinks it my 
only chance of recovery. So now you see how very 
unsuccessful any attempt would be to baffle our plans. 
The Doctor still does not wish to give up ali hope—to 
me, of course, it seems hopeless, but I cannot help 
feeling happier and notably more human on my happier 
days; the misfortune is, that after 8—1o days as a rule, 
I feel again oppressed and I am left without the least 
free run to my very vivid imagination. Dr. ——’s wife 
was for ten days very ill, she is only out of danger since 
Thursday (pneumonia). 

Henry celebrated his fourth-birthday; he was the happi- 
est, merriest little mortal, very excited, and so good, his 
answer since yesterday always being “Certainly I will, 
Mamma.” 

I am doing some needlework and hope to finish all by 
Christmas. 

I am reading Maeterlinck about the Bees now. 

Much love, little sister. 


I took the two boys to the Doctor this morning; Charles 
is in good condition, but Henry has put on no flesh and 
developed glands. He must be operated on on Tuesday or 
Wednesday. It is only a trifle, and I am glad to be able to 
see it done. I am out in the open from Io to 4, my friends 
often come to see me, but I do not care about seeing many 
people as my strength is only sufficient now for Jack 
and the children. 

I had seen Charles’ letter to you and found nothing 
wrong; the child must, if he wishes it, see a chicken killed, 
and if he found it interesting I see nothing to blame in his 
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mentioning that fact; these children are brought up to be 

truthful, and to be ashamed of nothing they do or like; we 

trust that by bringing them up with much love, justice and 

the severity of a few inflexible laws, they must in time 

grow to be truthful and loving, strong men and women. 
The child is only a detail, and I never mind what people 

say or think about them; it is the grown-up that matters. 

Much love again. 


London, Monday. 
My Dear LITTLE SISTER, 

So we shall expect you in the middle of March and you 
will find out charge is most reasonable. We are only too 
delighted to have you with us, and if I didnt insist on your 
coming the last year or two, it was more because you 
seemed less eager to be with us. And I can understand it 
well. It doesn’t surprise me that a life in which every- 
thing centres round your comfort fails to satisfy you for 
any length of time. You would have been a great disap- 
pointment to me had it been otherwise. Why not come 
here with the idea of interesting yourself with a great 
Social question! I know many people who will help you. - 
Study your subject thoroughly here, and possibly also in 
America and other countries, so that then you can be of 
use wherever you prefer to live. I have just read a report 
on a lecture of the Penal Reform League, describing how 
private people should try to make themselves responsible 
for young girls and boys, who would otherwise have been 
sent to prison and sunk lower and lower—and I felt my 
helplessness more than ever, which prevented me from 
doing my share in such a noble work of progress. You who 
are well and strong have the power for doing so much good, 
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and, believe me, little sister, zhat alone can bring content 
to an intellect like yours. Happiness is a strange thing. It 
crosses our path when we do not seek it, and those whose 
object in life is to find it pass it by unnoticed. Try to live 
for the world, and not for yourself. Then you will sud- 
denly find yourself in the centre, in the sun’s rays, which, 
as they are there for all, will warm your existence as they 
do others. As long as you remain outside actualities you 
will feel in the cold. 

I wonder whether you understand? Anyway, I hope 
you understand me well enough not to laugh at me, and to 
know how near my heart it lies to see you interested in the 
general good, which includes your own. Close down your 
flat and come to me. Your character is good enough, but 
it must be kept active. You see, I am not of your maid’s 
opinion, and do not give notice. On the contrary, I beg 
you to let me try to help you. 


London, Wednesday. 
My Dear LItTLe SISTER, 

Although you had a letter two days ago I feel I must 
write you again, for your last letter pleased me so. You 
know I have much time for thought, not for worrying, but 
for healthy thoughts, and naturally they are now often 
with you. 

Iam so happy to know you are married to a good, honest 
man, and as long as your views are not opposed on the 
great questions of life, the details are unimportant. 

The first year Jack was tremendously jealous, and I also, 
but that naturally disappeared in time. It is not a sign of 
love growing less. On the contrary, one feels more secure, 
and can be broader and more generous. It will be the 
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same with you. You cannot change matters to begin with, 
and you know you are secretly pleased, even though you 
laugh about it. But I would try not to upset your husband 
with little things. Life is too short for that. 

I am glad, dearest, that you are finding a little time to 
spend with me. I think you will be satisfied with my con- 
dition. If I only feel a little human, I am already content. 
The idea that I shall recover doesn’t come into my head. 
My poor body behaves too badly, but I am cheerful, and 
intend remaining so. It was a worry to me to know that 
you were so alone in the world, particularly as you had not 
learnt through experience to what great use one can put 
life. 

You always laugh at my optimism. I look upon it as an 
absolute duty to be optimistic; but no, Iam going too far, 
for the first duty is to be absolutely sincere to oneself; but 
I think one can develop optimistic tendencies, and so dis- 
courage the others that they atrophy; and for this there 
is nothing like the open air. 

Coal strikes and Suffrage questions have probably not 
awakened your interest yet. 

Write soon, if your husband allows it. He need not be 
jealous of me. That he was jealous of your brother I can 
understand. Jack never quite got over that, and many a 
shadow fell on such visits, because he sat there with the 
face of a martyr. Mars, le jeu vaut la chandelle, and 
Brother and Husband are both charming in their way, as 
the woman in Brunner told Mother, when she was trying 
to sell Mother a brooch. 
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London, Saturday. 
My Dear LITTLE SISTER, 

Fancy what we have done to-day! Jack took me to see 
the “Importance of being Earnest,” and we did enjoy it. 
We had a box and I could put up my feet; we do not feel 
any the worse for the outing. 

Iam so glad that youare havinga lovely time. As I wrote 
yesterday, “every fine day thoroughly appreciated is pure 
profit.” To-morrow Aunt —— is coming with Miss ——3 
they heckle one another a good deal, but seem to like being 
together. 

It is so lovely to have here again. We really in- 
tended seeing “The Blue Bird” to day with the children, 
and —— had taken a box, but I feared it would only mean 
tears for me, and felt something merrier was more advis- 
able. 

You will be pleased to hear that I have replaced the 
bath-chair man by one twice as big and proportionally 
stronger, but —— remains with us till the 1st of April as 
nurse-house-parlour-scullery-maid. I have to give notice 
to my Irish maid. I am very much in dread of it because 
she told me candidly it did not suit her to go. 

Much love, dear little sister. 





My DEAR PRUDENT OR My DEAR FoRGETFUL ——, 

(Which is it to be?) After lying awake quite a while, I 
had to ask my husband if he thought I had done wrong in 
speaking to you about your sister in my frank, lively way. 
He says you know me well enough now to understand me, 
and J think that as one who has watched so many people 
on their way to death, you must know of this passionate 
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longing of theirs to step in and ease, to bring fuller life and 
more sunshine wherever possible. 

This sister of yours, this other daughter of your Mother, 
has been on my mind lately, and I, who do not believe ina 
future life of compensation, shrink from thinking of her 
lonely hopeless existence. 

My husband says—like you—that it is impossible to 
help some people; but your own sister it must be still 
possible to help, and when your time of going comes, may 
be you will most long to grasp her hand, if only to be able 
to tell the Mother you are so sure to meet again that at 
last all is well with all her children. 

Iam not foolish; I am not indiscreet. I feel very loving, 
very tender towards you. 


Advice to a well-loved husband of forty-one, who 
showed his incapacity to fulfil what was expected from 
him. He, at forty, turned neither philosopher nor fool. 
Proof of his not belonging to the first-mentioned class:— 

This summer, when on a bright, sunny, warming day, 
in the midst of cheery wife and happy children, he ex- 
presses the wish that his boy of nine years eleven months 
should henceforth become, not only possessor, but proud 
possessor of boot-trees. 

Boot-trees when they are not used may be bought 
by the extravagant parent, it may amuse him and please 
the manufacturer. 

Boot-trees when applied in silence by a maid, well 
paid for performing what becomes a duty, as soon as the 
work is included in her daily routine may increase her 


work; but maids are, as a rule, willing and generous and da 
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not grudge us their little attentions. If only convention 
would allow them to laugh outright, when we, their 
masters become too exigeant, it would make their task 
easier and help us. 

Boot-trees, when used by the boy of ten himself, 
become absolutely demoralising to him and to his father. 

He who is in full development, growing daily both 
morally and physically, must be helped on by good simple 
digestive food and strong digestible moral principles, not 
loaded with petty duties. 

If you go against this warning, you cannot escape the 
result. The parent of forty who wishes to see no creases in 
his boy’s boots, this parent will find them in far greater 
number in his full-grown son’s soul; but this parent will 
have become so totally blinded by conventionalities, will 
have himself shrunk into such pitiful smallness that he 
may take pleasure in walking next to a conventionally- 
dressed ass and prig. Boots were made for wear; they, like 
everything else made by man, should be for service, 
supple, and if there is a crease in the boot, the foot should 
triumph in the force of nature over the stupidity of man. 
Be glad that your boy’s foot is strong, help him to stand on 
it and to wear out many boots in the service of humanity. 
Cleanliness and tidiness, these are duties to himself, to the 
body which holds his soul, the only temple vast enough to 
hold his God. Whatever goes under that category teach 
him, but mon Jack, in pity to me, who have to leave him, 
promise to grow great yourself, try to see no pettiness 
which is not worth seeing as long as its roots go not deep 
down—then it becomes great and important. If you can- 
not train yourself to this, although I hope and trust you 
will be able to conquer yourself, then, too, any boarding 
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school is better than home; choose one liberal in thoughts, 
in fresh air and physical exercises and freedom, and the 
child will again have a good chance. 

May you never be able to accuse yourself of having put 
a crease in Charles’ big, great heart; it is strong already, in 
love, pardon and devotion; in freedom it will grow bigger, 
don’t alarm him into any cowardice. 

May, dear little woman, may have a fold or two, but 
there is your chance again, you can help her to efface it— 
mostly by love and rarely by gentle firmness. 

I do not know. Do you understand now, Jack, that I 
must have been an unconscious philosopher when I re- 
volted against veil and gloves for myself and elastics round 
children’s bodies. Do not let your true nature ever be 
drowned by conventionalities. Moral teaching by example 
in a happy home are the best training towards fuller life 
and understanding which I am beginning again to call 
religion. 

Religion is dimmed to most by wicked creeds and 
dogmas. 

Morality is dimmed to nearly all by conventions. 

To teach your children sound morals is the only way to 
teach manners—they are better without the lies. 

Mr. —— will always be a help to you, he is the metal 
true and clever friends are made of. 

If you do marry, and unless very serious reasons oppose 
it, you will; it is Nature’s lawand my wish; show this letter 
to your wife, or, better still, to the girl you have chosen. 

Help her in her duties, they must seem difficult at first; 
but you, man of action and courage, will not waste your- 
self by marrying an empty-headed, flabby-hearted doll. 

Experience has shown that your kindness extends even 
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to the flabby-hearted; my heart may be so, but I feel 
it not. 

God bless you—may you bless your God and help him 
to grow ever bigger and bigger. 

Never doubt the strength of what you really will; will 
all that is of importance, consider as greatest waste of life, 
time and energy whatever does not tend towards universal 
progress. 

When we have heart to realise how short a time ours 
must always be, a few years more or less seem of no con- 
sequence. Never to lose an opportunity to help on must be 
the only right leading star. 

When you consider how small your effort will always be 
in the whole strip of universe, you can never get stupidly 
proud, for, however hard youtry, however long and lasting 
the effort is, it disappears in the whole. 

If we do not fail, if we all try, we can be great. What 
the first monkey had done for humanity, when he at- 
tempted to stand, was fine, even’ if he stumbled and many 
others stumbled after him; we are the result of the mon- 
key’s unsparing effort, who know how long it remained 
unconscious effort to him. 

Courage, Truth, Humility, Freedom, for the grownman 
(fully-grown man never exists), and as much of it as is 
compatible with the youth and inexperience of the young. 


Letter to Nurse. 

I want someone who is willing to think over and try to 
understand my ideals on education, and broadminded 
enough to act in accordance to them, in a clear and whole- 
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hearted way, so as to give them a real chance, and these are 
my ideals:— 

To leave the children entire freedom so long as they do 
not interfere with the comfort of others. 

To say “yes” whenever “no” is not absolutely necessary. 

To teach patience, industry, good temper, and cheerful- 
ness by example instead of preaching. 

To stand aside and watch them making their own ex- 
perience, instead of interfering to play providence or 
dictate to them. 

Not to be continually correcting them for that want of 
manners that is natural to their age, and which we grown- 
ups should by rights not expect from them. 

Not to muddle up their young brains through the effort 
to remember a long list of trifles which they may or must 
not do. 

But to leave their brain full freedom and clearness to 
grasp the important facts that they must be brave, and 
scorn all that is untrue, selfish, unfair, unkind. 

The elder children show that this more modern idea 
of education develops in due time all the manners that 
show real thought and kindliness, and does away with the 
‘danger of rearing monkeys and hypocrites. 

I wish my children to be clean and tidy morning and 
night, but have no objection to seeing them with plenty of 
“clean dirt” as the result of happy play or occupation. 

The baby girl is already trained to give little trouble; 
she shall be no other person’s slave or doll, neither shall 
she make a slave of others 
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Ist January, 1913. 

My boy, will you, in years to come, give a glad thought 
to the beginning of the year 1913, when we, accompanied 
by our faithful R—, the bath-chair man, and ayoungish far 
too sprightly Exmoor pony, started our wandering. The 
sun was shining after nearly a week of rain, when Daddy 
bade us farewell at the corner of a quaint old Plymouth 
street, and we went along the tramlines for a while, 
through the East-end of Plymouth, until we hailed with 
pleasure a bridge, a horrible smelling factory, and then at 
last the open country. Those five or six miles on the high 
road seemed long to our inexperience; the hedges had no 
food to offer us hungering along until wegot toYealmpton, 
where we made our first break of almost an hour, then 
went on to E. We reached it just as it was getting dark 
and made for the best inn in the place. No rooms to be 
had, we were told; the innkeeper is unmarried and takes 
in no lodgers. Could anyone in the village accommodate 
us for the night? Many a willing villager (for a crowd had 
gathered round my chair) would have liked to make us 
comfortable, had they had a room to spare. We asked and 
we begged, but “No,” was the answer every time, so you, 
dear Son, went to purchase a lamp and a candle and off we 
went along the dark roads till four miles further we got to 
Ivybridge. And again we were sent away: no rooms to be 
had, but Ivybridge is a town compared to E., and at least 
we had the consolation of having several inns to apply to. 
At three or four we were unsuccessful; a more sympathetic 
landlady came to the chair to talk to me: “My dear, I 
would have liked to accommodate you, but cannot 
manage it. My dear, beware of the L—— Hotel, just 
round the corner.” And we bewared of the L—— Hotel 
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till no choice was left and we were only too glad to get 
rooms anywhere. The L. H. was not as grand as I had 
feared it to be, and not as exorbitant as the sympathetic, 
not quite sober landlady had given me to understand. A 
children’s party was going on and we had to wait till our 
room was cleared of small coats and boots. Two pairs of 
boots having been left under the bed, we were awakened 
at what seemed to us, tired and sleepy after our first day, 
in the middle of the night. 

It rained when we left the inn; the innkeeper told us 
some funny stories relating to the river and the right of 
fishing, but we only knew the stories to be funny because 
he laughed at them; we could not understand him. Soon 
the sky cleared and we had a glorious walk over some hills 
to Avon Wick. Do you remember such a beautiful holly 
tree at the side of the road near the inn. Preparations were 
being made for a rent dinner given to some fifty cottagers 
of the neighbourhood; wooden benches, very long, very 
narrow, very uncomfortable, very old, in use perhaps now 
since rent dinners had been given, were taken up straight 
from the cart by way of the window to the room where 
they had to be used. They served us and on we went, much 
perplexed till we reached In this pretty little 
town, with its old-fashioned houses and many-shaped 
bow-windows, we found very comfortable quarters at 
the Hotel. The landlady came to havea chat; all her 
children had been to Germany to school, and were doing 
well; they themselves had lost their money and had 
taken over the inn but recently. It seemed full of sor- 
row and misery. A maid explained matters by telling us 
next morning that both she and her husband had taken to 
drink. She seemed such a nice, tidy woman, and probably 
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felt where her unfortunate weakness was leading them— 
misery, misery, the world is far too full of it. 

Mackintoshes and sou’-westers were put to use; when 
we left Totnes we had to keep on the high road to get to 
Paignton,where I was expecting to find letters, and many a 
trolley came along and frightened the pony. Before going 
into Paignton we settled near a brick factory to take our 
mid-day meal; the pony was left to graze and you and R. 
went to look over the factory. When it was time to get on 
the pony resented being driven back into harness and tried 
to bolt across the field. I must admit that I got horribly 
nervous, and so did the pony; she pricked her ears and 
objected to everything coming her way, and I was glad 
when at last we got into Torquay. On Saturday I needed a 
day of rest and felt somewhat inclined to finish our walking 
tour then and there, but dare and do is a good motto, and 
Sunday saw us on our way to Teignmouth, all in good 
spirits, and the pony quiet again. It was a grand day; 
all day long the scenery was most beautiful; we still had 
the warm red Devon soil to rejoice in, with the blue sea 
and a perfect sky to set off the whole beauty of a perfect 
world. 

Here we agreed we must stop; this spot, more beautiful 
than any other, shall be immortalised, as you Charles, 
sitting on the pony’s back, were trying your hand at a 
sketch—St. Nicholas down below, the wide river with its 
bridge and Teignmouth in the distance—all was put 
down for later and more careful reproduction, but so 
wildly was your work done that even the artist could not 
recognise his sketch. 

Teignmouth: jolly red houses with grey roofs, one of 
Mr. ——’s favourite haunts; we think of you, dear friend, 
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with many and grateful thoughts. Have you not helped me 
in my trouble and are you not growing daily dearer to my 
‘boy who recognises in you his leader towards fine man- 
hood. 

Another couple of hours and we reach Dawlish; the 
railway hotel is too grand for me; further up we see a little 
place that takes my fancy. The landlady is out, but may be 
back at 5. An hour is nothing to us who have nothing to 
do. So we wait patiently till the lady returns from her 
Sunday afternoon walk, and as she is willing and her price 
not too high, we are soon settled in a good room with a 
cosy fire—the fire being my Sunday extravagance. 

We must get to Sidmouth (one of Mrs. Browning’s 
favourite winter resorts) on Monday. At Starcross station 
the ferry takes neither pony nor bath-chair; we had to go 
up the valley of the Exe. You found plenty of consolation 
for this, in the fact that we were mostly following the rail- 
way line; and I needed none, for here was a complete 
change of scenery from the day before and we were in no 
hurry to get anywhere. You were all for climbing trees, 
and trees steadily refused to be climbed and seemed to be 
drawing up lower branches on purpose. 

We were all for pushing on as we had no sureties for 
finding lodging, and our previous experience had left us a 
little fearful. We crossed the river just above Exminster, 
and at St. Mary began our hunt for rooms. None to be 
had in that village; a dead father-in-law being made the 
excuse at one place and a cousin coming for the night had 
taken up the single room at the next inn. On and on we 
went; the innkeepers showing at least some humanity by 
the certainty with which they affirmed we could find 
lodgings a few miles further. And they were right in the 
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end, for at last, at 7 o’clock, we found shelter, just after 
having decided to push on seven miles to Sidmouth, and 
having made a good meal of coffee, bread and eggs, at an 
inn a mile or two away (you, my thoughtful son, had 
wrapped an extra rug around my shoulders, so that I felt 
quite warm, and happy at your kindness). 

We stayed in the kitchen in company of a dear, dainty 
little baby girl, while our bed was prepared. That night 
was bad, the hot-water bottle leaked in the bed and you 
said I must have dreamt you were a football. 

Had it been fine next morning, had your mother had 
more courage, had the hunters come along, you mighthave 
had a day’s hunting. As it was, we went on to Sidmouth 
and had a restful afternoon. Tyre of my chair had to be 
mended. 

From Sidmouth we went up Salcombe Hill, took the 
wrong road. It was a pull! The poor pony suffered and so 
did my chair, the tyre gave way and had to be mended with 
wire R—— had fortunately provided. 

We crossed the River Axe; such a wide valley and had 
many hills to climb. Got to Lyme Regis just at lighting-up 
time. You found quarters at a charming old-fashioned 
hotel, and we were most comfortable at the Royal Red 
Lion. The old landlady took a great liking to you, and two 
tangerines on our departure were the tokens of her liking. 

From Lyme Regis to Bridport, across the Dorset Downs, 
was a new experience after sunny, rich Devon. Remember 
I would rather not —— Hotel and beds guaranteed 1/6 a 
night (including cockroaches). And off over the Downs 
to Dorchester, a bleak, sunless day, interesting again, 
but rather cold. 

Dawlish, plenty of letters and a‘nice note from Mrs. K. 
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who could put us up on Saturday night. Eleven miles to 
get there, pouring rain to do it in—never mind, we must 
not give in; start we must and a start we made. But luck 
was against us that day, the rain increased (if possible) and 
we missed the best road—to travel on an imperfect rubber 
tyre with a very imperfect heart is no fun,and add to that 
the fear that your walkers may get too wet to get dry again. 
We all agreed (quite gleefully and unanimously) that we 
should give in at the next inn, but inns are not always at 
hand, and we were quite satisfied to put up at a tiny 
sweet-shop, West Stoffard. A couch for me, a warm fire, 
dry trousers, stockings and slippers and my boy felt well 
and none the worse. 

——,, after seeing to the pony, joined us in our tiny little 
parlour, and our last meal together will be nice to remem- 
ber. Then we decided to part. We took a carriage to East 
Burton, K——- Farm, R——— had to cross deeper water 
than I cared to; not deep enough to your taste, however. 
And at K—— Farm, in their snug south bedroom, I have 
made these notes on Sunday morning 12th of January, so 
that you can read them to your boy (bless him) and tell him 
of our motto: DARE AND DO! 

How well you walked, my boy. How jolly you were, full 
of songs and poetry (the poetry mostly came later in the 
day), the home that you love, the home that sets you 
thinking. 

And how you jumped on the hillside along the road, like 
a young puppy full of life and song and with no thought or 
fear of extra exertion, digging up ferns, clamouring for 
trees to climb. And you got to the top of that holly tree and 
broke the branch I had dared you to reach. 

How glad I was every time I saw you thus full of promise 
of your life as a man. 199 


At night on your mattress bed, your presence still 
cheered me, half unconscious, for I was aware of it even 
when half asleep, and I missed you last night and thanked 
Providence for having sent you our way, for none but I 
knew how sadly I could miss you. How gladly we own you 
as our boy, our eldest. 

You must learn to get up. 


Seven Stars, Totnes, 2/2/1912. 6 p.m. 

Except two short showers (just enough to let—— enjoy 
his sou’-wester) we had glorious weather; we got to Totnes 
by the high road, only branching off once for three miles. 
It will require some worse roads to make me give up the 
dotted lines on the map entirely, for the unexpected pro- 
vides much of the fun ona trip like ours. This is a highly- 
civilised hotel in a sweet, clean village; such a lot of quaint 
houses with many little arcades and bow windows. 

We are 22 miles from Plymouth, but may certainly add 
another four (at least, I hear —— murmur) for the branch- 
ing-off yesterday, so that 26 miles in two days are quite 
a good record for the walkers. ‘They seem both pleased to 
get to the end of their trip, but probably in a day or two 
they will feel less stiff. We are all jolly, and when it gets to- 
wards 4 o’clock I try my hand at jokes to help Charles 
along. He will hardly ride; he loves the pony too well to 
tire it more, and also finds the harness a not very comfort- 
able saddle. 

The Devon air is lovely and bracing, and I like the one- 
pony speed better than 40 horse-power; one has really 
time to take in the beauty of it all. 

You know you are really a tremendously generous hus- 
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band, and I do appreciate your letting me have this great 
gulp of sunshine and country air. I feel so well and am able 
to enjoy it all. And to-night’s room, with electric light and 
a fire, and a warm supper next door, is, I must confess, a 
nice change from yesterday. However, I won’t promise 
where to-morrow will find us settling to sleep, but from 
wherever it will be, loving, thankful thoughts will go to 
you, good angel of my life. 


London, Friday, 18/4/1913. 
DEAR ——, 

This may be my farewell to you. I am feeling worse and 
worse, and can see no way of shortening the agony. 

My spirit is not strong enough to put itself above the 
difficulty of breathing and the great done-upness that 
comes after the coughing fits. 

You called me goose last time. I shudder to think what 
your expression for me will be after you read my letters. 
Please bear in mind that at first they were only written to 
fulfil a great need I had, of expressing my thoughts; after a 
while the idea occurred to me that I would like them to be 
the means of my children knowing me. The later ones 
were often written with the hope of helping the dear 
young souls, when the greater problems of life will have 
to be faced. Tell me, as soon as you have read them, if 
you consider they may serve that end. It would be 
an added consolation for having to leave them so young. 

If I take my sleeping draught again (and I am very 
much inclined to do so), I will have it known that it is, this 
time, from purely selfish motives. I am too tired to stand 
much more, without morally breaking down, and after my 
five years’ hard struggle this must not happen; also I feel 
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justified in seeking rest, as I can do so little in my present 
state. 

Bea friend not only to my children, but also to my hus- 
band. He is brave and generous and worthy of the best; 
his life up to now has not given him much opportunity for 
making friends; besides, he used to say that I fulfilled that 
mission, and he felt no need for any. : 

May your life continue as rich and full as it has been up 
to now. 

My love to your wife. 


London, Sunday, 4/5/1913. 
My Dear —-, 

I have made up my mind to take the sleeping draught 
(perhaps to-night). I would like to state honestly the | 
motives which actuate me, but I can find no clearness. I 
do not believe that it is mere cowardice and the wishing to 
escape from physical suffering; the deed wants courage, 
and I, for one, could not find enough in a purely selfish 
motive. I like to think that Jack will now be spared many 
painful hours; I suffered much lately, but know chat this is 
nothing compared to my poor husband’s anguish at having 
to watch, unable to help. 

Ihave no longer the necessary strength to be much with 
the children; this is the last straw, and life has now lost all 
charm and values. I am thankful to have managed to 
keep fairly bright till the end, but if any one could see in 

‘my soul the utter resignation with which I shall lie down 
now, they could not but feel sorry that life has taught me 
that lesson at so early an age. 
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Henry’s education worries me most. He requires so 
much care and managing. I am entirely satisfied about 
Charles and May, and little baby will be a ray of sunshine 
to the home I leave, 

My love to you, dear friend, and best wishes to your 
wife. 


London, Sunday, 4th May, 1913. 
DEAR Docror, 

I suppose that you will not be surprised to hear that I 
have at last taken fate in my own hands, and put an end 
tomy unending illness. My brother, who is now in Lon- 
don, does not disapprove of my act, and most of my friends 
seem to understand my views. I shall go to sleep with a 
good conscience and with a feeling of warm gratitude to- 
wards all who have enriched my life. You are one of them, 
and I wished once more to assure you of it. 

Will you ask Dr. X. to assist at the autopsy? He took a 
kind interest in me, and may be interested to find aut more 
about the case. 

My best wishes to you and yours, and once more, many, 
many thanks. 


Monday. 
The only thing I have no courage to do is to write to you, 
mon Jack B.A.,* but I wanted to explain my silence. 
Marry again as soon as you can and forget me as much - 
as will be necessary for your future happiness. 





* B.A., t.e., Bien Aimé. 
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Of course, if you have a daughter, you must give her 
my name. She could not be happier than I have been. 


In pencil on back of Envelope. 


Awake him not, surely he takes his fill 
Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 
“ADONAIS,” 
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